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An editorial writer in the Outlook of November 29 makes 
a statement concerning the Pilgrim Church in Plymouth, 
Mass., which has little value because the author evidently 
did not know that the Unitarian church was some time since 
built, paid for, and dedicated. It is not before the public 


in any way excepting as its claims are now denied by those ~ 


who assert that the Third Church is theologically and legiti- 
mately the true successor of the church founded by the Pil- 
grims. The statement that the division was caused by the 
Unitarian controversy is without foundation. It occurred 
eighteen years before Dr. Channing’s Baltimore sermon, 
which became the storm centre of the Unitarian contro- 
versy. The reason given, which we have already printed, 
was that the parish was too large for the ministrations of 
one man. In the interest of fair play it is singularly un- 
fortunate that the Outlook should refer its readers for the 
facts to the minister in Plymouth, whose claims are not ac- 
cepted by the best Congregational authorities in Massachu- 
setts, whether Orthodox or Unitarian. Rev. T. S. Robie, 
formerly minister of the Second Church of South Plymouth, 
now Manomet, gives us a good reason why that church does 
not claim the succession. It was set off in 1738 for terri- 
torial reasons, long before the question of theological suc- 
cession was raised. Mr. Robie supports the claim of the 
Third Church, although it was not made until seventy years 
after the date of its organization. Let the facts be stated 
as they are, and we will gladly commend the proposed me- 
morial to the Pilgrims. 
at 


Tue word “scab” is frequently heard in these days, and 
it may be well to find out what it means. It covers 
at least three classes of workingmen. These have been de- 
scribed by those familiar with them as being: first, any men 
looking for work who offer to take places made vacant by 
strikers; second, men who receive good wages, who are in 
favor with their employers, and who stand by when other 
men strike; third, professional strike-breakers who are un- 
der pay, whether they work or not, and are sent wherever 
a strike is on to break the force of it. When President Eliot 
describes the scab as a good sort of American hero, he is ev- 
idently speaking of the first class. When Mr. Gompers retorts 
with denunciation both of “ Professor” Eliot and the scab, 
he is evidently speaking of the third class. Itis for the in- 
terest of all citizens, whether they employ labor or work for 
wages, to see to it that every child on American soil shall 
grow up with the hope that, when the proper time comes, 
after sufficient education there shall be work provided 


by which an honorable livelihood can be secured by useful _ 


work, The future prosperity of the country demands instruc- 
tion in all the trades, the arts, and sciences, to be given freely 
to all who are able to learn and willing to work. Skilled 
labor is necessary, that we may transform our vast crude re- 
sources into finished products. 


rd 


THE way to reduce the pressure of competition and the 
misery in the sweat-shops, the mines, and factories, where the 
lowest grade of labor is employed, is to educate as rapidly 
as possible men and women in such a way as to fit them 
for more refined and useful forms of labor. The miseries 
in our large cities are mostly imported. Relief comes not 
by restriction and legislation so much as by elevation. We 
hear much talk about the difficulty of finding places for 
educated young men. But, as we see it, young men and 
women of the same ability as those who entered life forty 
years ago find to-day, if they are well trained, if they know 
how to do things that the world wants done, better places, 
higher pay, and a more satisfying career than has ever been 
open to the young since the country was founded. They 

find it hardest who don’t know and can’t do things. No 
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matter where they are in the ranks of society, those who are 
trained, intelligent, and skilful quickly become independent 
of circumstances and employers. They are always wanted, 
and get on in the world, whether they are pushed by others 
or not. , 

ad 


Two hundred years ago, and in the days when Gov. En- 
dicott and Roger Williams were contending with the hard 
facts of life, and striving to make a home in the wilderness 
and a noble place for faith in the affairs of the colony, there 
were no highways. All the land belonged to the colony in 
common. Every family had its rights. Whatever roads or 
byways were laid out were for the common benefit. All 
land was used in common. In those days the herdsman 
blew his horn in the morning, and, gathering the cattle, 
drove them to the common pasture, returning with them at 
night. In later time the highways were teansferred to the 
towns, together with burying-places and public squares, still 
called commons. Since that time the highway has been 
regarded as if it came by law of nature. But in reality it ‘is 
a gift made to the public by the public, and held in trust for 
the benefit of all. The richest man who uses the highway 
is as much a pensioner as the tramp, and is there by suf- 
ferance and on good behavior. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is laying out State highways which are 
greatly improving the condition of the country people whose 
farms lie near them, while at the same time, they offer at- 
tractions to wheelmen, horsemen, and other pleasure-seekers. 
By such a gift the Commonwealth enriches many of its citi- 
zens without effort on their part and without asking any 
return. But the unwritten law behind the gift is that it 
can be held and used only during good behavior, and may 
be reclaimed and closed by the public when the interest of 
the public demands it. 


’ Theology. 


In general, it is correct to say that theology is an orderly 
account of the religious experiences of individuals, tribes, na- 
tions, or of the race itself, with such proofs and such reason- 
ing as the facts of experience and the needs of men suggest. 
Religion always comes first in the order of time. The- 
ology always comes after religious experiences have ac- 
cumulated and begun to need explanation. Somebody 
must be religious before anybody can be a theologian. But 
after religious experiences have been observed, studied, 
classified, accounted for, one can be a theologian at second- 
hand without being religious at all; and that is what is the 
matter in the world of theology to-day. 

If the above statement is correct, the stage in which re- 
ligious experiences have been noted, but not classified, is low 
down in the scale of development. A well-reasoned theology 
is the mark of intellectual progress. The objection to the- 
ology in our time is valid only as it applies to this second- 
hand theology, which comes out of no vital personal expe- 
rience, but represents the speculations of a philosopher look- 
ing on the play of life as a spectator. He furnishes a sys- 
tem, and then his work is done. Other men may take the 
system and make it a test of fellowship for the standard of 
an organization or the substance of a creed. In such a case 
the theologian, the philosopher, the organizer, and the creed- 
maker may do all their work at second-hand, not one of them 
having a fresh experience of the religion for which their the- 
ology is supposed to account. 

Much harm has been done by the disparagement of the- 
ology. It has left untaught men and women to infer that 
one form of religious experience was as good as another. 
Setting theology, which is a science of religion, aside, all 
kinds of “ologies’”? and “osophies” have sprung up to 
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hinder and prevent real freedom of thought and progress in 
the right direction. Now and then a preacher makes himself 
heard, who is great without intention, and strikes the right 
note without being aware of it. Men call him a prophet, 


‘and straightway disparage the scholar who makes the way 


easy for him. If now the untaught man is to put his gift 
to the highest service, he must begin to think, to reason ; he 
must have great thoughts about God, man, duty, destiny, 
life, death, and immortality. He must study the nature of 
religious experience, its genesis in human society, and the 
means by which it can be repeated, refined, strengthened, 
and turned into the profitable channels of human life and 
character. He must learn the logical use of the religious 
imagination, and become a theologian. 

In every congregation of worshippers there are men and 
women of greater religious sensibility and experience than 
the average preacher. But, if he has done and is doing his 


_ duty, the difference will be that, while they know and cannot 


tell what they know, he knows and can tell. During the last 
generation or two any one who had eyes to see might have 
noted a procession of men, distinguished for power in many 
ways, who failed to become efficient workers, and passed off 
the stage of religious activity with a sense of defeat. They 
were of the same class with the innumerable young men who, 
in the scientific world, during the same time, came forward 


_ with great thoughts and fresh discoveries, and then fell back 


into oblivion because they would not submit to discipline, 
and did not know how to order their thought so that the less 
should lead up to the greater, and one discovery would 
show the open way to another. 

Like many of the parables and sayings of Jesus, the story 
of Abou Ben Adhem has been wrested by many a generous 
soul to his own undoing. There is no Pharisee more to be 
contemned in our time than the imitator of Abou Ben 
Adhem,— the man who boasts of his spiritual limitations, 
and then tries to win fame by virtue of his defect. He is 


- like the rich woman who makes a miserly contribution to 


charity, and then shelters herself under the remark, “The 
widow’s mite, you know.” The publican in the temple is an 
admirable subject for contemplation; but, when imitated, he 
becomes preposterous. A grave, earnest theologian, chari- 
table and sympathetic, becomes, whenever and wherever he 
lives and works, a noble guide and a universal benefactor. 


The Irresponsibles. 


Business men tell us that they can find any number of peo- 
ple to take wages or a salary, but they are able to secure, 
among a crowd of applicants, only a few, and sometimes none, 
who bring to their work a sense of personal responsibility. 
The boys and girls who graduate from the high schools and 
seek a position are apt to be thinking how soon they will get 
through with their work or when they will have a rise in 
their wages ;-but they do not seem to know how to apply 
themselves to their work with the faithfulness and efficiency 
which make a business succeed. It is as if the ‘‘help” in 
a store or a factory were so many passengers, trying for 
their own convenience to catch a ride on the train, or even 


willing to pay their fare as they go, yet without any con- 


sciousness of belonging themselves to the system. 

It is idle, however, to complain of the boys and girls just 
out of school, and especially of illiterate people, because 
they have never learned to identify themselves with their 
employers. The youth and the ignorant naturally take the 
tone of the people around them and of those who employ 
them. The fact is, that irresponsibility is the fault of our 
times. We do not necessarily urge that men have a lower 
sense of responsibility, fidelity, and loyalty than our fore- 
fathers; but the relative need of these qualities is vastly 
greater, while the supply hardly yet seems to increase. 
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We are living closer together than men ever lived before. 
Our common interests are larger, more complex, and more 
numerous, while we still go on, both by example and pre- 
cept, teaching the youth of each new generation to look out 
each for himself; that is, to remain mere individuals, when 
the pressure of the needs of the world is for men and 
women who know how to co-operate, to effect things to- 
gether, to appreciate the common welfare. 

Catechise the very employer who has just filed his com- 
plaint against his irresponsible help! How much is he 
worth as an efficient and public-spirited citizen? The great 
cities are full of able merchants who know how to accom- 
plish things in their own business. What is the reason, 
then, that their cities are continually plundered? Why is it 
hard in the capital of New England to rescue even the 
public schools from the control of those who wish to use 
them for their selfish ends? The reason is not in the num- 
ber of new immigrants in our cities: it is in the general 
irresponsibility of the men and women who ought by their 
means and education to be the natural leaders in all civic 
enterprise. 

Catechise your complaining employer of labor again. 
His city is full of philanthropic necessities. We are only 
on the verge of true civilization. The poor live in slums 
and ugly tenements. Children suffer and die. Young fel- 
lows go to the bad for want of the right kind of help. Read 
the list of the charities of any great city: throw out half or 
three-quarters, if you please, and keep only those which you 
believe in, How much now do you feel bound to do to help 
these good societies? Are you sure even that you give 
them your fair share of money? Are you willing to serve, 
on occasion, on any of their boards of management? Will 
you be a visitor for a single family of the Associated Chari- 
ties of your town? If you undertake to help, will you be 
one of the people on whom the small band of active workers 
can depend? 

Let us try another question. The fault of the country, 
every one says, is on the side of education. The darkest 
part of the map of the United States for illiteracy is the 
South. Peculiar needs exist there, calling for our sympathy 
in behalf of the youth of both races. What now will you 
do to help cure this evil of irresponsible citizenship from 
which we all suffer? The nation has taken on its shoulders 
the responsibility for millions of people on the other side of 
the globe. How far do our enlightened citizens feel any 
personal responsibility for them or for the needy millions at 
home, black and white? 

A question now touching our churches. The time was 
when the membership in a church involved a definite re- 
sponsibility to stand by and make the church thrive. If 
men who belonged to a regiment vowed their loyalty to 
answer to the roll-call, much more do men and women owe 
their allegiance —we will not say to hear any minister 
preach, but to help accomplish those great moral and 
spiritual ends for which a church exists. Who is without 
responsibility for these ends, without the securing of which 
all our institutions would perish? Is it strange that young 
men do not devote themselves to the interest of their 
employers, when “ the best people ” throw off their sense of 
responsibility for the institutions which conserve the spiritual 
life of the world ? 

And what shall we say of the ministers? They sometimes 
complain because people forget to go to church. Let us not 
leave them out of our catechism. Are they too conscientious, 
careful, and loyal to the societies, the boards, the associa- 
tions, the unions, or the conferences of which they are mem- 
bers? Do they go to their own ministers’ meetings? Can 
they be depended upon to give the same patient hearing 
when others speak, that they like to have other men give to 
them? It is not alone the boys from the high schools who 
need to learn the high lesson of responsibility. 
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On Feb. 11, 1902, the directors of the Association passed 
the following vote :— 


“ Voted, To request the President to appoint a special 
committee from the Association at large to select and collect 
plans and designs of convenient, attractive, and inexpensive 
churches with a view to publication.” 


In accordance with this vote, I appointed as members of 
this committee Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, Rev. 
Enoch Powell of Ord., Neb., and Rev. Albert Walkley, then 
of Ottawa, Can. This committee has submitted its report. 
The report has been accepted by the directors of the Asso- 
ciation and by their order printed, in the hope that our soci- 
eties which are considering building or modifying their 
present buildings will be guided by the recommendations of 
the committee and be persuaded of the possibility of build- 
ing convenient and beautiful churches without undue 
expense, without discord, and without debt. The report 
contains, first, the recommendations of the committee about 
such matters as the organization of the Building Committee, 
the purchase of the lot, the raising of the building fund, the 
choice of the architect, the character of the materials, the 
arrangement and decoration of the interior, and the remod- 
elling of old churches. These recommendations cover 
seven pages of text. There follow suggested orders of 
service for the laying of the corner-stone and for the dedica- 
tion of anewchurch, The committee then present eight 
ground plans and perspectives of attractive and inexpensive 
church buildings with brief descriptions. These are not of- 
fered as perfect models, but as suggestions showing what has 
been and what may be accomplished with limited means. 
The first three illustrations are designs specially drawn for 
this report, and are modifications of a single simple scheme 
showing the use of wood, plaster, and stone respectively. 
The first plan shows the simplest form of a wooden church 
seating one hundred persons. -The second plan is identical 
with the first with the addition of a small parish parlor and 
with the outside walls covered with rough cast plaster. The 
third plan is similar to the second with the addition of a 
tower, and with the walls of the church proper built of 
stone. The fourth illustration is a more expensive design 
for a wooden church seating two hundred and sixty-four. 
Then follow the plans and pictures of four churches that 
have already been built for comparatively small sums, and 
which are in successful use in our communion. These are 
the churches at Ridgewood, N.J., Gouverneur, N.Y., Mid- 
land, Mich., and Ottawa, Can. Of these eight designs, the 
cheapest is estimated to cost a little more than $2,500, and 
the most expensive a little less than $10,000. 

Owing to the number and cost of the illustrations, the re- 
port cannot be offered for extensive free distribution. It 
will be furnished, however, without expense to any of our 
societies that are contemplating new or remodelled church 
buildings; and our ministers and parish committees are in- 
vited to avail themselves of its recommendations. 

The publication of the report is opportune, for our fellow- 
ship has never known so active a church-building period as 
is now upon us. Within the last few weeks six new church 
buildings for Unitarian societies have been dedicated. 
These are the new churches at Helena, Mont., Santa Cruz, 
Cal., Wichita, Kan., New Orleans, La., Bristol, Fla., and 
White Oak, N.C. Of these six churches, four come within 
the price limits of the report of the committee and the other 
two are only a little more expensive. It is a significant fact 
that the four less expensive churches have been dedicated 
free of debt; while, of the two more expensive buildings, one 
is burdened with a considerable indebtedness, and the other 
carries a loan from the Church Building Loan Fund. All 
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these buildings ate well adapted to their purpose, and are 
distinct additions to the equipment of our fellowship. 

Three other church buildings are approaching completion, 
and will be ready for dedication within a month. These are 


the new churches in East Boston, Mass., Hackensack, N.J., 


and Natick, Mass. 

It may be noted that, of these nine churches that have 
either been dedicated in the last eight weeks or are practi- 
cally ready for dedication, seven are the first church build- 
ings erected by new societies, while two, those at New Or- 
leans and East Boston, are the second church buildings of 
old societies which have sold down-town properties to move 
into new residence sections. 

Other new church buildings in more or less advanced 
state of completion are to be found at Fort Fairfield, Me., 
Hood River, Ore., Pittsburg, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio; while 
at Fairhaven, Mass., Mr. H. H. Rogers is building for the 
Unitarian society, as a memorial to his mother, what compe- 
tent critics declare to be the most beautiful group of build- 
ings for religious uses in America. 

While this includes all the churches that, so far as my 
knowledge goes, are at present in process of construction, 
it may be wise to add that good progress is being made 
upon the problem of church buildings for the new societies 
at Schenectady, N.Y., Flatbush, N.Y., and Derby, Conn.; 
while new church buildings are urgently needed at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Pueblo and Fort Collins, Col., Richmond, Va., 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. SamuEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Events have been progressing with remarkable rapidity 
in the Venezuelan situation since the delivery of the respec- 
tive notes by the British and German governments, demand- 
ing an immediate settlement of the claims of the two nations 
upon the Venezuelan republic. 
a combined German and British naval force entered the 
Harbor of La Guayra and seized four Venezuelan warships 
and towed them out of the port. Official confirmation has 
not been given to the report that three of the Venezuelan 
vessels were sunk or otherwise destroyed by their captors. 
On Saturday of last week the British warship Charybdis 
and the German warship Vineta, bombarded the fortress 
of Puerto Cabello, and destroyed two forts, after which 
marines were sent ashore to occupy Castle Libertador, one 
of the fortifications which had been reduced by the fire of 
the attacking force. The bombarding of the fortress of 
Puerto Cabello produced a feeling of apprehension in Lon- 
don and Washington, where it was feared that the Anglo- 
German action might have exceeded the conditions of the 
consent accorded by the United States government to the 
collection of Venezuela’s debt. 


& 


In the meanwhile President Castro of the Venezuelan 
government was confronted with a serious and delicate task 
in maintaining the safety of German and British residents 
in Caracas and other parts of the country. The feeling of 
indignation against the authors of the bombardment was 
universal among the Venezuelans, and had the effect of 
combining all factions in the republic in the common task 
of defending the country against threatened invasion. 
However, by the exercise of cool judgment and a deter- 
mined opposition to acts of violence, the chief executive 
of the Venezuelan republic succeeded in preventing a gen- 
eral outbreak of retaliatory violence against Germans and 
Britons. President Castro evidently relied, from the very 
outset, upon the possibility of some action by the United 
States looking to a settlement of the controversy by arbitra- 
tion. In the middle of last week it was announced that the 


On Tuesday of last week © 


————— ae 


voyage to Honolulu. 
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State department had given to Mr. Bowen, the United 
States minister in Caracas, permission to act as inter- 
mediary in negotiations in the event of a united request for 
his services in that capacity by the three nations involved 
in the crisis. On last Monday the official announcement 
was made in the British Parliament that the United States 
had suggested arbitration of the claims upon Venezuela. 


: ad 
Tue action of the powers in bombarding the fortifica- 


tions of Puerto Cabello produced a disquieting impression 


in Washington. It was frankly conceded by impartial 
critics, both in Germany and England, that the destruction 
of property of the Venezuelan republic did not contribute in 
any way to the ultimate chances for the collection of the 
debt of the Venezuelan nation. While no official reflection 
was made upon the policy of the two powers by any author- 
itative personage in Washington, there was a general sense 
that events might reach a crisis that would demand the in- 


tervention of the United States in the Venezuelan contro- 


wersy. Just what form that intervention would take would 
depend, it was conceded, upon the extent to which Germany 
and Great Britain might go in their policy of humiliating 
Venezuela. Therefore, the President’s action in favor of 
arbitration was received as a timely step in the direction of 
averting further international complications which might 


- eventually involve the United States through the Monroe 


doctrine. 
& 


In England the joint aggressions of Germany and Great 
Britain in Venezuela produced a feeling of revulsion and 
evoked strong criticism of the government, not only from 
sources avowedly opposed to the ministry, but also from 
some directions that have favored it on the main issues. 
There was an unmistakable fear in London lest the impetu- 
osity of the kaiser involve Great Britain in a diplomatic con- 
flict with the United States. It was reasoned by the critics 
of the policy of joint action that Germany would be only too 
glad to bring about an estrangement between the two 
branches of the Avglo-Saxon race, and these critics were dis- 
posed to regard the Venezuelan imbroglio as the beginning 
of the process of estrangement which German statesmen are 
said to have had in contemplation since the Spanish War. 
Moreover, it was pointed out by the English newspapers 
that oppose the Anglo-German rapprochement that, by joining 
Germany in a hostile demonstration against Venezuela, 
Great Britain was snatching chestnuts out of the fire for the 
‘mailed fist.” 

Sd 


Tue laying of the trans-Pacific cable was begun with 
appropriate ceremonies at San Francisco on last Sunday, 
when the landing and splicing of the shore end of the cable 
was successfully accomplished. Then the steamship Sil- 
vertown with many miles of cable on board, began its 
Mr. Clarence H. Mackay announced 
the beginning of the great line of communication between 
the East and the West in the following telegram to President 
Roosevelt: “I have the honor to inform you that the end 
of the Honolulu cable was successfully brought to shore this 
morning.” Work is already proceeding on other sections 
of the cable line which is to connect Manila with the Asiatic 
mainland, and then, by way of Honolulu with the American 
Continent. Operations will be expedited with all the re- 
sources of the Pacific Cable Company, and it is expected 
that sub-marine communication will be in full working order 
by the beginning of 1904. 


An interesting conference upon the issues between capital 
and labor took place in New York City last week under 
the auspices of the Industrial Department of the National 
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Civic Federation. Men of prominence in the world of 
thought, finance, and labor, attended the sessions of the 
organization, and presented the opinions of the people upon 
these issues from the standpoint of the general public, the 
capitalist, and the workingman. Such men as Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor and John 
Mitchell of the United Mine Workers of America told of 
some of the causes underlying the discord between the em- 
ployers and the employed. Senator Hanna and Lewis 
Nixon, the great ship-builder, were among the men who 
discussed the workingmen’s conduct from the standpoint of 
the employer; while men like Bishop Potter and Archbishop 
Ireland attended the conference as representatives of in- 
terests independent of labor or capital. The unanimous 
conclusion of the conferees was that there is need of the 
universal extension of arbitration as a means of adjusting 
controversies between the two great forces of the industrial 
world. 
& 


In response to a delicate remonstrance made by the 
Japanese government, Mr. John Barrett, former minister to 
Siam, who was to be appointed United States minister to 
Japan, has declined the President’s offer. Mr, Barrett acted 
as he did out of a desire to save the administration from 
some embarrassment. When it was announced about a 
fortnight ago that the President intended to appoint Mr. 
Barrett to the vacancy which had been made in the post of 
United States minister to Japan, the Japanese minister in 
Washington, Mr. Kogoro Takahira, called on Mr. Hay, and 
informed him that the Japanese government hoped some other 
person than Mr. Barrett would be appointed to the post in 
Tokio. Japan’s ostensible objection to Mr. Barrett is said 
to have been that he “talked too much,” It is plainly un- 
derstood, however, that the real circumstance that rendered 
the prospective appointee undesirable to the Japanese 
Emperor was the fact that Mr. Barrett comes from Oregon, 
and is presumed to share the prejudices prevalent in some of 
the Western coast States against immigration from the Far 
East. 


Brevitics. 


The publishers’ offer to new subscribers begins to take 
effect. f 


The old blighting superstitions will disappear fast enough. 
The danger is that with them will go out of sight for a time 
the great truths and moral sanctions which are bound up 
with them. 


We begin at the wrong end of reform when we think that 
dens of vice are the causes of drunkenness and debauchery. 
The dens are simply the lairs frequented by the wild beasts 
of society. 


The old Park Street Church in Boston is to be sold for 
$1,250,000. The site will be devoted to business purposes, 
and a new church will be built somewhere in the residential 
portion of Boston. With the passing of Brimstone Corner, 
we shall lose almost the last trace of the old furious 
controversy concerning the merits and the demerits of 
Unitarianism. 


When the work of the American Anti-slavery Society was 
done, it was greatly to the credit of William Lloyd Garrison 
that he moved at its annual meeting that the society adjourn 
sine die, ‘The motion was carried in spite of the vehement 
opposition of Wendell Phillips. When the time comes that 
the work of any denomination, Baptist, Methodist, or 
Unitarian, is evidently done, so that it cannot be undone, 
it ought to be glad to lose itself in light and sacrificeits body 
to the welfare of the spirit. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


The Name of the “Register.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Noting the revival of the story about the name of the 
Register being changed from that of the Fireside Companion, 
and observing that methods for heating are still changing, I 
suggest that the name of your excellent publication be once 
more changed to the Religious Radiator. 

Epcar J. BLuiss. 


Churches and the Coal Supply. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In view of the alarming scarcity of coal I want to call 
the attention of the ministers and standing committees of 
our Unitarian churches in the Eastern and Middle States 
to the wise and generous action of a number of our socie- 
ties. The coal famine is an exceedingly serious matter, 
and it is obvious that there is to be much suffering this 
winter, The fuel used in warming our large church build- 
ings for one morning a week will relieve the necessi- 
ties of many families for a week. Our Unitarian churches 
at Salem, Hingham, and other places, have set the ex- 
ample of having union services this winter. I believe 
that this example should be widely imitated, not only in 
towns where more than one Unitarian church exists, but 
also in other communities. As a rule, our Unitarian 
churches in New England towns are the “first parishes.” 
They are therefore responsible for the religious welfare of 
the whole community. Their meeting-houses are the natural 
gathering places for union services. I commend to our 
ministers and standing committees the opportunity of invit- 
ing the neighboring Protestant churches to join this winter 
in union services in the First Parish meeting-houses. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 
President of the American Unitarian Association. 


A Christmas Greeting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Holiday greetings to the Christian Register annually “go 
without saying”; but, when Christmas honors it by coming 
on its publication day, they should be said. They should 
also, of course, be accompanied by a postal order for another 
year’s subscription, as they are in the present case. But 
this remittance is so much less than the publishers send in 
return that it cannot claim to be a Christmas gift or even 
the honest payment of a debt, but is only a mitigated form 
of begging. It doubtless contains an element of gratitude 
for past favors; but it is mainly an expression of that 
more common gratitude which has been defined as a lively 
sense of favorstocome. ‘That these coming favors are sure, 
no reader of the paper the last year can doubt. Not even 
that pun on its name, which was recently repeated, can hide 
its merits. Indeed, how much better than the old religious 
“ freside,” which was apt to overheat the soul and only one 
side at a time, is this Aegésfer around which the readers in 
a thousand homes gather every week with the certainty that 
they will be properly warmed! It even helps, not only heart, 
but head, and furnishes a better and more cheerful light than 
the old fireplaces. Nor will it fail in a coal famine, or ever 
be forced to fall back upon the bituminous fuel and fumes 
that used to be thought religious, but.will continue to sup- 
ply a current of clear thought and healthy warmth more 
worthy of its Christian name. It is to be hoped that no sub- 
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scriber will shut off his Regis‘er this winter on account of its 
proposed increase of price. Each one ought to pay this, not 
only cheerfully, but joyously, since he thereby rises in the scale 
of honesty, and pays somewhat more nearly for what he gets. 
Nor does it seem proper for clergymen to pay less than lay- 
men. Considering that they are especially dependent on the 
paper, both for gaining the thoughts of others and for pub- 
lishing their own, they ought to pay, not less, but more. 
It is to be hoped that they will try to repay the balance of 
their debt by a new effort to increase the circulation of the 
Register in their parishes. These and many other Christmas 
wishes from H. M. Summons. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Two Thoughts. 


When I reflect how small a place I fill 
In this great, teeming world of laborers, 
How little I can do with strongest will, 
How marred that little by most hateful blurs,— 
The fancy overwhelms me, and deters 
My soul from putting forth so poor a skill: 
Let me be counted with those worshippers 
Who lie before God’s altar and are still. 
But then I think (for healthier moments come), 
This power of will, this natural force of hand,— 
What do they mean, if working be not wise? 
Forbear to weigh thy words, O soul! Arise, 
And join thee to that nobler, sturdier band 
Whose worship is not idle, fruitless, dumb. 
— Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


Shadow Land. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Joy in living, in feeling one’s self God’s creature through 
strength and vigor and elastic energy, make the splendor 
of youth. This fulness of life is like a brimming river 
that runs sparkling down to the sea. The regret of old 
age comes partly from feeling no more this reserved 
strength, when the powers of being, in rich abundance, lie 
ready at hand to be drawn upon in all emergencies, suffi- 
cient to all needs. The inevitable pain comes from the 
loss of this sufficingness of energy, bodily and mental. 
When we are forced to get on without it, and to adapt our- 
selves to a lower plane of diminished vitality (for vitality, 
after all, is the richest gift of Heaven), then the fires begin 
to burn low, the ashes on the hearth outlive the flame. 

Something of pain comes when the days shorten, when 
sunlight becomes scantier, and is abbreviated at both ends 
of the day, and we feel ourselves cut off from the large 
measure of the sun’s rays that made the long ecstasy of 
summer. The sky grows paler. The night falls with a. 
startling suddenness, as if the tired sun dropped of its own 
weight behind the horizon. The earth is ashy-gray, weary 
and wan looking, as if its strength had waxed old like a 
garment, and faded to pale and monotonous hues. Color, 
lately so abundant,— how it has died out of the world! and 
with it the pulse of time seems to have slackened. One 
red tree stands in the shadowy wood, trying in vain to cheer 
its dim and bare neighbors. The earth is thinking and 
remembering. It is no longer hoping and aspiring. The 
shadows of naked boughs fall across heaps of withered 
leaves, for the livery of youth has become its winding- 
sheet. 

The time of shadow land steals on. Can we save our- 
selves from sadness for its stealthy coming? Shall the 
leaves wither and fall and bring to us no warning, teach us 
no lesson? Shall the earth grow gray and brown, the 
hollows blacken with frost, the turf turn harsh and crisp 
under foot, the sky lose its softness and tender light, and 


‘stock of ourselves to see if the books balance. 
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we feel no lingering regrets? Inevitably, we will cast sur- 
prised backward glances to the sunny landscape of memory, 
and measure by its perspective the distance we have trav- 
elled in time, and awaken to the fact that all around us 
is shadow land,— the subdued and chastened time of life, the 
time of less of color and brightness in its scenery. 

We shall muse, too, regretfully over the opportunities of 
the long, bright days of our spring and summer, which were 


_ of so little service to us for instruction, discipline, rich 


experience, and illuminating discovery in the realms of 
thought and emotion. Is not the reflection that we are but 
‘a withered leaf to be reabsorbed into the soil, to have no 
renewal of youth in this world, akin to the quiet brooding of 
the landscape when the gorgeous time of dyed woods has 
been overlived, the harvest gathered, the stubble fields are 
lying idle under the sky, the pastures refusing much nurture 
to cattle? Where are our harvests stored? we sadly ask. 
Will they feed us through the long winter, when the earth is 
rigid as iron, the sky merciless, the cold a palpable enemy 


‘with which we must grapple body to body? What pro- 


vision have we laid up for heart and brain, what resources 
to overlive the gray monotony, the vacant and colorless time, 
the tediousness of unchanging days? Has our thought en- 
riched any other soul? Has the work of our hand proved 
excellent for the uses of the world? Have we given the 
example of high courage and a steadfast heart in the bitter 
and relentless hours of life? Have we made of our nature 
a storehouse for the best and highest things, on which we 
may feed, as small, furry creatures feed through the cold 
of the year on their store of nuts? 

Have we abundance of love, patience, cheerfulness, trust 
in God, to carry us through this journey we are to make in 
shadow land, going down deeper and ever deeper into those 
gray, ashen dells, until, at last, there is no hand to hold ours, 
no feet to help our poor stumbling steps but God’s? How 
sad to stand on the verge, looking over the dimness of the 
late year, where, we hope, are possible blue and violet moun- 
tains toward which we strain our eyes, and find we have 
only regrets, disappointments, flouted vanities, little foolish 
aims and ambitions in the poor little bundle we carry with us 
toward the place where we are to sleep! These are no ade- 
quate provisions against the cold and bitter wind. These 
were summer gear, and we have not provided clothing for 
shadow land. But we shall need it—all that we can store 
in youth and middle life—to make old agé respectable, 
honorable, beautiful, something more than senile decay or 
a burdensome hanging on to life that hampers the providers 
and care-takers of the world. We may try to make believe 
there is no shadow land, no late autumnal chill, when loneli- 
ness is too often the sad companion of those who have heard 
the feet of love retreating down the long corridors of the 
years, have outlived the laughter and babbling tongues of 
little children, have seen the fireside grow solitary where 
once it was populous, and now find graves where once were 
living faces and the clasp of warm hands. 

But, however much we make believe, we cannot hide the 
truth. Age is not youth. Where in youth all things were 
beginning, in age all are ending. The closing of the year 
will have new meanings, new suggestions. We will take 
We will 
wake with surprise to a new outlook, a new horizon. Before 
we were aware, shadow land has closed round us. It may 
be good and wholesome to live on, but a new adjustment to 
our surroundings is needful. No man or woman can ac- 
knowledge that he or she is now an old person, without a 
pang. Still, a sweet home may be built in shadow land, where 
even the young will like to come. We will not grow ashen 
flowers, the morbid blooms of death. We will rear roses 
and geraniums in our window boxes. There is yet sun 
enough to make them blossom. Just to wait patiently, when 
feebleness comes, is a sweet virtue. Love in that land is an 
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earnest of the deathless nature of the soul; and faith looks, 
even with mortal vision dimmed, toward a new day. For is 
it not written, “ At evening there shall be light” ? 


Opportunities of Meadville,* 


BY PROF. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


Mr. Frick is going to build for Pittsburg a university 
which will make Mr. Carnegie’s technical school “look like 
thirty cents.” That is nothing for Pittsburg to boast of. 
It is what the comic journals call “ showing your wad.” A 
free popular support of the higher life is another matter. 
Of Meadville we ask that it shall show this highest triumph 
of democracy. Of Meadville we predict it. 

To lift ourselves to the vision of our greater future, we 
have but to look at what is here. We have but to cross 
the beautiful grounds of Allegheny College with observant 
eyes. A high aim, a forward movement of energy, a fine 
conception,— these are evidenced to the senses, I am sure 
that great things will come to pass for men in that col- 
lege, because it is making itself beautiful. For a much 
larger expenditure of money it might have made itself hid- 
eous. Its modest means have been used with taste both in 
the care of its grounds and in the style of its buildings. Bent- 
ley Hall has the quaint charm of the older college architect- 
ure. The new library and chapel and observatory are a de- 
light to the eye; and they show that the authorities are not 
trying to keep the new life down to the humbler level of the 
old, but are determined to have the better and the best. To 
walk through the campus and come on the new expressions 
of college ambition is to catch the spirit of aspiration. This 
the outside. The inside life tells the same story. A goodly 
company of men of high talent are leading laborious, self- 
denying lives under the control of man’s highest instincts. 
In trade or in more profitable professions they might amass 
more of the material rewards, but they obey an inward calling 
to teach those things which constitute the great organism 
of the world’s liberal culture. They have made long and ex- 
pensive preparation. They lead a laborious and expensive 
life. They look for a modest support. In short, they do 
not work for hire. Our grand duke of democracy has not 
yet given such men enough of the precious leisure and spirit- 
ual freedom and abundant apparatus which are the con- 
ditions of literary creation and scientific research, but it 
should be proud to recognize in such men the high idealism 
which is one and the same with that which made the pro- 
digious talents and favored conditions of Goethe fruitful of 
glory for the German town of which we are jealous and 
which we hope to surpass. If we ask, further, What are the 
results ? we should all be aware of the high reputation which 
our college enjoys in the academic world. It has won that 
reputation by the severest tests. Without great endowments, 
without a great library, without adequate leisure and com- 
pensation for its teachers, it has produced well-trained minds 
in its graduates, it has produced men and women who win ac- 
knowledged leadership in larger arenas. What, then, of the 
future? Of that there can be no doubt. Its endowment has 
begun to grow, and. that means it will grow to a proper stat- 
ure. In no distant day there will be laboratories, a library 
endowment, a large increase in the teaching force, with bet- 
ter conditions. for all the workers. We may predict this 
simply because in our practical society a great deserving 
does win support, and a true college tradition will inevitably 
draw upon the loyalty of all graduates. In that ampler day, 
Meadville will be the home of a large and powerful conpany 
of these high-minded devotees of the world’s best interest, 
and from them will go out an influence for thought and great 


* This paper was read before the Round Table of Meadville, 
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endeavor which will permeate the whole society of the 
lace. 

. If I turn now from these legitimate prospects of Alle- 
gheny College to those of the Theological School, it will not 
be to praise its past or present. If they were not worth 
praising, there would be no future to magnify before you. 
I need only point out to you that in recognition of the 
importance and merit of this professional school its patrons 
have given it a comfortable endowment, and that now every 
one talks of the great things that shall be. We look for 
adequate buildings that shall be a fitting home for an enter- 
prise that aims at the highest values of life. We look for a 
library which shall make our hill a place of the widest 
research. We look for a large extension of our programme 
of study that shall meet every need of every man who 
comes to us. We look for more professorships, and for 
such distinction in those who hold them that the Mead- 
ville Theological School will be not only a good place for 
a man to study, but a place to which the most ambitious 
man will feel that he must come. We confidently expect, 
that is, that our hill-top will be a seat of study and spiritual 
intensity that will be a beckoning to thoughtful minds in 
every part of our land. We believe that new ecclesiastical 
situations in America will soon come to pass that will efface 
many artificial lines of denominationalism, and our school 
means to attain the highest place in that new day of new 
conditions. We aim to have it said that the best men come 
here for the best things and carry off the best result. We 
predict our success simply because we shall be content 
with nothing less. That success means a greater wealth 
of mind and heart for Meadville, and a constant inflow into 
Meadville life of those spiritual energies which make our 
city an elect city. Because you are proud of Meadville and 
have a large expectant pride in it, you are summoned to 
cherish the largest hope for its Theological School. You 
are asked to hold us up to the highest level of ambition in 
our task. With your co-operation, with the stimulus of 
your highest standard always exerted in the management 
of the school, the legitimate prospect of the Meadville 
Theological School is that of an institution of the highest 
power among the strongest and most effective schools of 
the Protestant world. 


The Interpreter of Nature. 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Through the teaching of evolution it has become impos- 
sible to conceive the creation of the world, as it is, without 
man as the consummation and explanation of it all. It is 
not so much that all things were created for his use and 
pleasure, as the older theology held, as that he is the final 
term of a series, the result that explains a process, the fruit 
upon the tree, the torch at the end of the staff, the head 
crowning the body. ‘“ He is the child of Nature,— her last 
act, her highest product, the best that is in her power to 
bring forth, the son in whose wondrous being her own 
motherhood is to undergo total transformation.” * 

But, at the same time that man is the product of Nature, 
he is also her assessor and interpreter. He is the key to 
Nature. The key is not given to him: he is himself the 
key. Both himself and nature lie within the range of his 
conscious vision. He can look inward upon himself and 
outward upon nature. He can scan the past and peer into 
the future ; and, in a sense, Nature is that which he chooses 
to regard her. All things have been put under the construc- 
tive power of his mental consciousness as well as under 
his feet. In the very process of apprehending, arranging, 
and appropriating nature, the mind defines and constitutes 


*Rey. George Gordon, D.D., sermon, “ Man in the Image of God.”’ 
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what nature is. Yon can no more detach Nature from the 
mind’s conception of her than you can detach an individual 
from society and have him retain his individuality. Nature 
is what she is, partly at least, by virtue of the mind conceiy- 
ing her. It is a crude and fragile realism that defines nature 
as a hard-and-fast external environment to which it is the 
chief end of man to adapt himself. Life is quite as much 
creation of environment as it is adaptation to environment. 
The world is a cosmos only because of the unifying mind. 
Nature possesses wholeness and coherence only in the pres- 
ence of conscious intelligence. 

This is quite different from saying that nature is a fixed 
and independent whole of matter, forces and laws through 
whose unconscious realm the human fancy may range at will, 
getting from nature precisely that which it chooses to put 
into nature. It is the very antipodes from saying, as does 
John Burroughs, that “there is nothing in nature but what 
the poet supplies,” and that “ the scientific reading or inter- 
pretation of nature is the only right one.” * This is simply 
a repetition of the ancient patronizing concession which the 
materialistic philosophy has ever been wont to bestow upon 
that poor Ishmaelite, the soul : ‘‘ You may play that you find 
in nature the lofty spiritual truths and feelings that you 
educe from within yourself, but do not dare to claim that 
they are there save as you first put them there. Nature isa 
body of empirical realities which only science can truly 
understand and interpret.” That sounds very magisterial 
and conclusive. But is Science herself able to get at nature 
at all, except through mind? Does not the scientist as well 
as the poet or the theologian, in the last analysis, interpret 
Nature by reading himself into Nature, imposing upon her 
the laws and categories with which his own mind supplies 
him? The law of gravitation, the process of evolution, are 
not realities that exist in nature independently of He mind 
that perceives them. 

The truth is, as philosophy has long since proved, that the 


facts and forces which science finds in nature are not there 


ind pendently of a perceiving mind. In the nature of the 
case they cannot be. Ask the planet that moves by law 
what law is, what the law of its own motion is, and what 
answer do you get? The plant that thrusts through the soil 
knows nothing of the chemical changes, as such, going on 
within it. Of law as such, of force as such, of development 
as such, nature is totally ignorant. These are mental con- 
ceptions, all of them. Are they, then, unreal? If humanity 
were swept out of existence, would there no longer be any 
such thing as law, force, development? Is Reality condi- 
tioned by the human mind alone? These questions carry 
us back inevitably and irresistibly to the Eternal Mind as 
the source of reality and the constitutive principle both of 
nature and humanity. Here is found the explanation of the 


fact that nature appears to us as a cosmos, and not as achaos. ~ 


More literally than Kepler realized, science is the thinking 


of God’s thoughts after him. Because he thought “law” 


and embodied that thought in nature, we, being made in 
his image, find law there. Because he thought “ develop- 
ment ’’ and wove that thought into the fabric of nature, we 
discover development there. Thus science, so far from 
being a strictly empirical, experimental process, is saturated 
with idealism. The scientist sees nature through the lens 
of his own constructive ideas. He is obliged to do so. And 
this interpretation of nature is valid, because the laws that 
the scientist finds in nature are the eternal ideas of the 
mind that formed both nature and the human mind. 

Exactly the same is true.of that which Mr. Burroughs calls 
the poetic, but which we prefer to call the spiritual, interpre- 
tation of nature. Spiritual truths are in nature in precisely 
the same way as scientific truths,— by virtue of thier exist- 
ence in the Creative Mind and in the created mind, and 
therefore i in 1 nature. Beauty, for example, is just as s real, as 


“ Nature and the Poets,” Pepacton, p. tag. 
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elemental, as pervasive, in nature as is force, It is simple 
dogmatism to assert that beauty is a mere insubstantial 
pageant which the zsthetic imagination creates for itself and 
then imposes upon nature, while force is a great inherent 
fact in nature, independent of the mind that perceives it. 
Neither exists except as perceived by intelligence, divine or 
human. The question between them is not one of relative 
reality, but of relative significance. .Once admit that.man is 
the supreme product of nature, and he becomes the inter- 
preter of nature. Thus the question of the ultimate purpose 
of nature, the question therefore of the interpretation of 
hature, is settled. It can only be to develop intelligent 

spiritual life. Deep calleth unto deep, through nature,— 

mind of God to the mind of man. 
SALEM, MAss, 


A Song of Growth. 


In the heart of a man 

Is a thought upfurled ; 
Reached its full span, 

It shapes the world, 
And to one high thought 
Is a whole race wrought. 


Not with vain noise 
The great work grows, 
Not with foolish voice, 
But in repose, 
Not in the rush 
But in the hush. 


From the cogent lash 
Of the cloud-herd wind 
Thelow clouds dash, 
Blown headlong blind; 
But beyond the great blue 
Looks moveless through, 


O’er the loud world sweep 
The scourge and the rod, 
But in deep beyond deep 
Is the stillness of God ; 
At the fountains of life, 
No cry, no strife, 
—Charles G. D. Roberts, 


The Best Religion. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. GEBAUER, 


The burden of the gospel of all the great teachers and 
preachers has been to save men from themselves, and to 
introduce them into that larger life of love in which the 
individual exchanges his narrow individual existence for the 
wider life of the community and race. We must lose our 
life in its selfishness and self-regard in order to find our 
higher, better, truer self in the love and regard and service 
of others. And, rightly understood, this love, this service, 
becomes the test of our religion; for loving, self-forgetful 
service to man is nothing but religion in terms of work, 
The best faith, the best religion, is not the one which gives 
us merely the highest idea of God and the world, but rather 
the one which makes the principle of love uppermost in our 
hearts and helps us forget self in the thought and service of 
others, 

He who worships and yet fails to be inspired to a nobler 
unselfish life has worshipped an idol, has worshipped in vain, 
though his lips uttered the most beautiful prayer to the only 
true God. On the other hand, he who worships a thousand 
gods or an idol made by his own hand would truly worship 
in spirit and in truth if this prayer would lift him up above 
his little self and make him a helpful lover of his fellows. 
OF course, that does not mean that it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence what we believe: it only means that a merely intel- 
lectual apprehension of the Deity has no religious value, 
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The devils believe and tremble, says James. ‘The spirit of 
worship rather than the object-of worship makes the same 
true or false, The man who comes to God with an unselfish 
heart, no matter if he conceive of him crudely, worships 
rightly ; but he who approaches the altar of love with hate 
and greed in his heart, with selfishness choking his voice, 
cannot pray to the true God, though he could correctly 
announce all his attributes. The soul that prays, Help me 
to love, O God, help me to be unselfish, help me to convert 
my creed of good will into deeds of good will, is a som of God, 
I care little for his definition of the undefinable Infinite. 

The test of the worship of God is in the service of man. 
The true son of God never comes, down with empty hands 
from the mountain where he went to meet God. He re- 
turns filled with new aspiration to fulfil’ lovingly his part in 
the great drama of social life. It is idle to talk about our 
communion with God, if afterward we have nothing to com- 
municate to our fellows. It was nothing but self-com- 
munion, and at heart selfish communion. 

Thus, while all religion may subjectively be nothing but a 
feeling, it must utter itself objectively in willing and doing,— 
doing of the will of the Father, whose life we feel in ours. 

When, a few years ago, we took up a Sunday-school census 
in our town, one of my coworkers had the lower part of the 
city, in which poverty abounds. She entered one of those 
wretched homes, and found a poor crippled fellow on his 
bed, She approached him, of course, with the conventional 
question, ‘“ Well, my dear brother, are you a Christian, and 
what church do you attend?”’ And the modern Lazarus an- 
swered that he felt himself a Christian, but that his para- 
lyzed feet did not permit him to go to church. 

Promptly the good woman put down on her card of regis- 
tration, ‘“‘ Thomas Blank, Second Street, near Piasa, Christian 
at heart, but paralysis in feet.” 

Now the trouble with the poor fellow in Alton is a typical 
one the world over. We havé ten Christians who are Chris- 
tians at heart where we find one who has his Christianity 
in hands and feet and pocket-book. Somehow, most peo- 
ple’s Christianity does not go beyond the pleasant heart feel- 
ing that they are miserable sinners whom God loves exceed- 
ingly. Yes, Christianity is largely paralyzed, and does not 
find its way to the bedside of the halt and the lame and the 
weak as often as it ought. 

Its profession of philanthropy i is much like a beautiful 
label upon an empty bottle. It does not contain what it 
promises, 

Indeed, no creed at any time, no profession at any time, 
was wholly true, The higher the moral and religious ideal 
expressed by it, the greater the danger that it might lose 
something of its meaning. There is danger for our own 
faith in the glib way in which on every possible occasion we 
repeat those sacred words, “love to God and love to man.” 
This is the essence of our sacred gospel; and by its con- 
stant use we are in danger of becoming gospel-hardened 
and of degrading a beautiful maxim of faith into mere cant. 
All depends upon the spirit behind these words. Some 
people are indeed ready to redeem their profession of love 
by deeds of love to others. ‘Love to God and man” means 
merely, “I have no objection to God in his heaven and to 
my fellow-man as long as he does not trouble me.” Such 
people love at best God in the abstract and mankind in 
general, but no one in particular, Their so-called love to 
man is like a bogus check that finds no money on deposit to 
redeem it. Many more pass their checks without ever realiz- 
ing how low their account really is. 

True love is not a philosophical notion about our elation 
to God and man, but the great art of life which deals with 
living souls. We ‘must love “men” if we would love “ man.” 
We must love not merely the select few of our own nice 
clean set, but men as we run across them or as they perhaps 
run over us,—men with all their faults and in all their petti- 
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ness. In loving thus; we give the ouly proof that our’ faith 
is a real living thing, that the God of love himself lives in us, 
But how can we get this living faith, this transforming, this 
saving faith? How can we get the inspiration to a true 
Christian life, the life of active love? 

By learning to know him who above all others exemplifies 
this true life of faith, by turning our hearts to him whose 
“holy work was doing good.” John Burroughs says: 
“Science knows Jesus as the great teacher and prophet and 
as the savior of men. How? By virtue of the contract 
made in the council of the Trinity as set forth in Calvinism? 
No; but by his unique and tremendous announcement of 
the law of love and the daily illustration of it in his life. 
Salvation by Jesus is salvation by self-renunciation and by 
gentleness, charity, mercy, purity. He saves us when we 
are like him. His life and death do inspire in mankind 
these things, fill them with his noble ideal.” 

ALTON, ILL, 


Spiritual Life. 


Great and sacred is obedience. He who is not able, in 
the highest majesty of manhood, to obey with clear and 
open brow a law higher than himself is barren of all faith 
and love, and tightens his chains, moreover, in the struggle 
to be free.—/ames Martineau. 


wt 


It is only that higher thought of life which Christ has 
taught us that can really satisfy, and give a joy that will 
keep strengthening to the end,— the life of earnest duty, of 
kind helpfulness to man, of humble piety toward God. Let 
us strive toward that.— Brooke Herford, 


od 


No pure and simple life, true to itself, true to its Maker, 
was ever lived on this earth that was not a voice on God’s 
behalf, however still and small, and that did not, in its sin- 
cere and humble way, declare a hope and reveal a faith 
which might well be the evidence of things unseen.— A/ex- 
ander Gordon. 

& 


Lift up yourselves to the great meaning of Christmas 
day, and dare to think of your humanity as something so 
sublimely precious that it is worthy of being made an offer- 
ing to God. Count it a privilege to make that offering as 
complete as possible, keeping nothing back, and then go 
out to the pleasures and duties of your life, having been 
truly born: anew into his divinity, as he was born into our 
humanity on Christmas Day.— P/iips Brooks. 


Cd 
PRAYER, 


O Lord, who hast breathed into me the breath of life, and 
endued ‘me with an immortal spirit, which looks up unto 
thee, and remembers it is made after thine own image, 
behold with grace and favor the ardent desires which are in 
mine heart, to recover a perfect likeness of thee. Endue me 
with more contentedness in what is present and less solici- 
tude about what is future, with a patient mind to submit to 
any loss of what I have or to any disappointment of what I 
expect. Fill me, O Lord, with the knowledge of thy will, 
in all wisdom and spiritual understanding. Fill me with 
goodness and the fruits of righteousness, And fill me with 
all joy and peace in believing that thou wilt never leave me 
nor forsake me, but make me perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle me, and be my God for ever and ever, my Guide even 
unto death. Amen.—Simon Patrick. 
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Dr. Hale’s Memories. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


Dr. Hale has seen all the Presidents of the United States, 
beginning with William Henry Harrison; and he has con- 
versed with all but three of them since that time. He has 
heard or known most of the statesmen of the country, : and 
be has been intimate with nearly all the leading literary men. 
He has watched the growth of. the country in its remarkable 
progress for three-fourths of a century, and he has had some 
part in much of this development. He saw the beginnings 
of the anti-slavery movement, and he had a part in that na- 
tional struggle which abolished slavery. He has taken 
part in the religious growth that has liberated the minds of 
men from barbarous beliefs and that has given them true 

soul liberty. 

These are some of the topics of which he writes in his 
‘‘Memories of a Hundred Years,” which the Macmillan 
Company has published in two beautiful volumes, profusely 
illustrated. He writes leisurely, in desultory manner, but al- 
ways with interest and charm. He draws on the memories 
of his father and other members of his family, in order to 
cover the whole of the nineteenth century; and he intro- 
duces many anecdotes and incidents not hitherto published. 
No attempt is made at formal and systematic history; but he 
rambles on as an old man might in telling his grand- 
children of what he had seen and heard, and of which he 
was in some measure a part. The work might be very ap- 
propriately called “a foot-note to history,” in view of the 
personal comment it gives on the subjects more elaborately 
discussed in the formal historical works. Those works are 
often corrected, and we get a clearer view of what really 
happened because of the inside revelations that are given us 
here. 

Dr. Hale is always an optimist, and one whose faith in his 
country seems to have met with no disillusions. Where 
others see evil, he sees good in the making. He reads into 
the past an interpretation that makes every event the source 
of some large advantage. Many of his readers will not be 
able to go with him in his oft-repeated assertion that in this 
country the people rule. It is of deepest interest, however, 
that he makes it probable the early years of the Republic 
were largely aristocratic. With the passing of the Federal 
party a democratic tendency came in, though to’many per- 
sons it then promised only disaster and utter ruin. That 
with the establishment of manhood suffrage the country 
became safe and truly democratic, many of us cannot go 
with Dr. Hale in believing. We have seen a new aristoc- 
racy growing up, not of culture or good breeding or old 
families, but of mere wealth. If to us this new tendency 
is not so sound or healthy as the old one, it is not because 


we are pessimists or fault-finders, but because we see that 


the people do not rule and are not permitted to rule, in 
many instances. To us it is clear. enough that the ballot 
in the hands of all men does not bring equality as between 
man and man; for it does not give equality of education, 
of economic and social opportunity, and of control over 


legislation and the administration of the laws, Here is 


where we pause when we read Dr. Hale’s glowing tribute 
to democracy; and we query if we have as yet, in any 
true sense, a really democratic government, a government of 


all of the people, for all of the people, and by all of the. 


people. - 


That the intent of Dr. Hale j is sound and just, we are glad, 


to admit. What he thinks does exist is what we greatly. 


desire may exist in fact and in deepest reality. That his. 
memories are all cheerful and hopeful speaks much of the 
man, and of his worthiness to sketch as he has done the 


chief meanings of the century that lies just behind'us... The 


impression of what he has written will be greater and more’ 


— 


ee eee 


‘guarantee that all can remain 
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effective because he has written trustfully and courageously 
than if he had shown us all the faults of these hundred 
years. What he has written here, because of his method, 
is a sermon, and not history. It is not probable that he 
would claim to have written history, for that was evidently 
not his intention. His moralizings are not many, and they 
are sound whenever they appear. The work makes the 
best kind of sermon, and all the more so because it was not 
written as a sermon; for it sends us home better able to meet 
the tasks of the new century with faith and a strong heart. 
In his concluding chapter, Dr. Hale passes in review the 


_century he has outlined in its chief American events, in 


order to discover what it has’ chiefly represented. He says 
that the United States have represented “open promotion 
for every’ child born into the world in a manner never 
asserted before.” This is true enough, but perhaps it is 
not the whole truth. To have 
made it the whole truth, it 
ought to have been said where- 
in open promotion has been 
hindered and failed, as it has 
again and yet again. The 
State does not yet guarantee to 
all. the education all ought to 
have in order to the State’s 
own highest development. 
The open school does not 


in it until they secure the kind 
of training that fits them for 
life. But, as we make this 
comment, we pause to remem- 
ber that no man has labored 
for this result more assidu- 
ously than Dr. Hale, and that 
in his assurance of what has 
béen gained is in his own mind 
the promise of what yet re- 
mains to be accomplished in 
order to make the ideal a 
reality. We know that he 
desires and has persistently 
worked for the democratiza- 
tion of education. 

The other sign of the cen- 
tury’s accomplishments is that 
“to every man it has been 
made clear that God is on his 
side, that God is his Father, 
and he is God’s child.” Here, 
again, we think the wish is 
father to the thought ; for there 
is enough of the old faith left 
to give us cause for missionary activity for many a year to 
come, The faith of Calvin is less in evidence, has taken 
a milder form; but here it is yet, and with strength to 
assert itself vigorously. It is not hidden in the corners 
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of the land, but speaks aloud in the most conspicuous 


places, with a new phraseology, it may be, and under 
the’ sanctions of science, it is probable. It says “ survival 
of the’ fittest,” when it means what John Calvin put into 
severest metaphysical terms. It is saying much of the 
love of God, but for those’ who have opportunities denied 
to’the many to fight the battle of life to a successful finish 
in'their own behalf. It gets into business selfishness, that 
has in it a personal note as intense as Calvin’s when he 
sought salvation for individuals only. And yet, thanks to 
such men as Dr. Hale, we are everywhere witnessing a 
desire manifested for a religion that shall be all-inclusive, 
that will open God’s bounties to all who need them, not 
merely t to those who ask for them or who are fit for them 
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according to some conventional standard. When the cry 
for personal salvation has ended, and there comes that for 
the saving of society, then will be realized in life the larger 
faith Dr. Hale says has already arrived. 

One phase of Dr. Hale’s life he does not touch upon in 
the volumes he now gives to the public. That is his hu- 
manitarianism, which may be safely counted as of more 
importance than anything he deals with in these sumptuous 
volumes. His large “philanthropic work, his zeal for the 
cause of the unfortunate and incapable classes, his generous 
sympathy with all workers and all efforts to enlarge their 
opportunities, his preaching of a practical gospel of service, 
his ideal of the possible reformation of the world and his 
earnest efforts to bring it about; have made him one of 
the most widely known and revered of living men, It is 
the story of these efforts we need to have from Dr. Hale. 
If he were to put aside all 
other tasks for the rest of 
his life and give us that story 
in detail, he could do us no 
better service. That story 
ought to be written, because 
only in that do we find the 
real Edward Everett Hale. 
It ought to be writien out, 
too, because it represents 
more truly than anything else, 
in itself and in its broad 
connections, the true spirit of 
the last half of the nineteenth 
century. The inmost life of 
that century is not in great 
inventions or the marvels of 
science, but in philanthropy 
and the spirit of altruism. 
With all the blindness and 
brutality of the time there 
came to expression a new 
human spirit, the spirit of 
solidarity and _ brotherhood. 
We mean not as a mere senti- 
ment, but as a real effort to 
teach the ignorant and to lift 
up the fallen. 

No man-can tell the story 
of that movement as can Dr. 
Hale. No man has known 
the secret of its life and the 
depth of its motives as he 
has done. Let him tell us 
that story with all his earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. He’ 
cannot put too much optimism 
into it, and it will be more truly in place there than in 
dealing with American politics and business. In this 
field of activity, Dr. Hale has been great, setting the pat- 
tern for many who have gladly toiled with him in his man- 
ner and his spirit. Those who wish to find the real Dr. 
Hale will find him in his vision of the possible reformation 
and in his vigorous efforts to make it real. There’ he 
stands first among many, most of whom are his disciples and 
all of whom delight to do him honor. 


Perhaps we may never come to anything so lofty as that 
word “holiness ” sets before us. The “ beauty of holiness” 
to us will ever seem not in what we are, but in what we fol- 
low,— in the light of Christ’s great thought and life. But if 
we keep these before us, and follow, it will not be in vain,— 
Brooke Herford. 
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ADDRESS BY REV. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 

In this house of quietness and religious 
cemmunion, our hearts bowed down in wor- 
ship, our minds stung with the sudden sorrow 
of the hour, how like helpless creatures of a 
mystic, Providence we find ourselves! 'Tis a 
mighty power that enshrouds us round, whose 
purposes we can in little measure compass, 
who commits to us the swift charge of life for 
a little while, and then with silent solemnity 
swings back the portals of death and bids us 
enter. 

This law of life and death, how sternly 
present it ever is to all our contemplation, how 
hard to fathom! And yet we can bear it all, 
as our fathers before us have borne it, when, 
out of the deep mist of fate that keeps attend- 
ance upon law, we catch the brilliant and as- 
suring revelations of a divine and fatherly love, 
which touches the soul with a mighty consola- 
tion and bids the tossing, tumultuous heart be 
still. 

It is this stillness that came to Jesus in that 
bitter pang of Gethsemane, and taught him to 
cry out, “Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
Following in his footsteps, we, too, may learn in 
hours of pain that stillness and rest that belong 
unto the children of God. 

There is, however, nothing in the ordinary 
round of our life that allures us into the paths 
of peace like the towering monuments of human 
character that God in his own time raises up 
along the highways of our striving. Somehow, 
we are always startled when we see it. Every 
great institution, every great virtue, every great 
ideal of life, is sure to find its glorious exempli- 
fication in the character of an upright man. 
Such a soul stands forth among us now, bearing 
on his shoulders, as fabled Atlas bore the world, 
the whole great round of national political 
honor and integrity. It is a part of worship to 
dwell upon that mighty influence now. 

In representative government, which we be- 
lieve is the ideal expression of intelligent men, 
this friend of ours was perfectly equipped, by 
natural ability, by moral power, by rational 
ambition, to bear whatever task or duty his fel- 
lew-citizens required of him. 

When the President of our nation visited our 
city last August, he began his address to our 
people in this way: “I wish to say a word to you 
in recognition of a great service rendered, not 
only to all our country, but the entire principle of 
democratic government throughout the world, 
by one of your citizens.” He referred to the 
achievement of efficient activity by a legislative 
body under representative government, and the 
citizen was Thomas Brackett Reed. 

Fifty years ago Macaulay wrote: “Parlia- 
mentary government is a government by 
speaking. In such a government, power of 
speaking is most highly prized of all the quali- 
ties which a politician may possess; and that 
power may exist in the highest degree without 
judgment, without fortitude, without skill in 
reading the characters of men or the signs of 
the time, without a knowledge of the principles 
of legislation or political economy, and without 
any skill in diplomacy or in the administration 
of war.” He said this to explain the wonderful 
career of William Pitt, and in a mode of criti- 


cism upon representative government. Such 
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* At the funeral service in the First Unitari 
Postevd, Be irst Unitarian Church, 
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a characterization must remain absolutely false 
among [a people like ours, just as long as we 
are content, which contentment it now our glory, 
in intrusting the direction of our local or 
national affairs to men like him whose honorable 
career summons us here to-day. 

The power of speaking he possessed, with 
all the convincing quality of Pitt; but he would 
never have dared or wished to speak at all 
unless he might add, as he did add, to speaking, 
the keenest judgment, the most unselfish 
fortitude, a startling skill in reading men 
and the signs of the times, the comparative 
knowledge of the principles of legislation and 
political economy. He was not always diplo- 
matic, if diplomatic means politics. And he 
hated war. 

Do we not remember how he said in the 
presence of many of us here: “Justice and equal- 
ity and the rights of man have an ever-increasing 
sway; and the power of the mighty in arms is 
every day more and more mitigated by that 
justice and love which satisfies the longings of 
the human heart better even than riches or 
superiority of power. Whatever contribution 
any man makes to humanity and justice will 
not be lost, but will be gathered up and be 
among the treasures of the Almighty”? 

And on another occasion—for I fain would 
see his character writ out in words of his own, 
which would make far finer eulogium than 
anything we might think or speak—he said to 
his constituents, when he lifted up the honor 
they had lain down at his feet and resigned it 
back to their suffrage again :— 

“Words alone are quite inadequate, and I must 
appeal to your memories. During twenty-three 
years of political life, not always peaceful, you 
have never questioned a single public act of 
mine. Other men have had to look after their 
districts. My district has looked after me. 
This, in the place where I was born, where you 
know my shortcomings as well as I do myself, 
gives me a right to be proud of my relations to 
you. No honors are quite like those which 
come from home. 

“Office, as ‘a ribbon to stick in your coat,’ is 
worth nobody’s consideration. Office, as an 
opportunity, is worth all consideration. That 
opportunity you have given me, untrammelled, 
in the fullest and amplest measure; and I return 
you sincerest thanks. If I have deserved any 
praise, it belongs of right to you. Whatever 
may happen, I am sure that the first Maine 
district will always be true to the principles of 
liberty, self-government, and the rights of men.” 

A man who not only thinks and says, but 
exemplifies in his life these qualities of citizen- 
ship, is among the fairest works of creation. 
It is a privilege to declare in this presence that 
this man is the finest type of a leader in a rep- 
resentative government. 

In the ancient book of Samuel, when Saul 
was thought of as king, we read of him: “And 
there was not among the children a goodlier 
person than he. From his shoulders and up- 
wards he was higher than any of the people.” 

Here is the description, physically, intellect- 
ually, and morally, of the man whose career fills 
our imagination now. It was the purpose of 


them who founded our government to make the. 


paths straight and the hindrances few for the 
quick and easy achievements of native genius. 

They cut away, by intention, all adventitious 
supports. Special privileges were abolished. 
Special claims of family and tradition were 
levelled to the universal arena. They meant to 
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leave the way open for manhood, and manhood 
alone, in every department of the democracy, 
It was a startling purpose. It was destined to 
many a failure. 

How often we shake the head in doubtful 
hesitation, and are tempted to turn back to the 
flesh-pots of aristocracy or privileged classes, or 
almost any expedient except the simple, genu- 
ine, absolute trust in n the native virtue of free 
men! 

But sometimes out of the darkness of experi- 
ence or of apprehension there shines the steady 
light of some great character, some great per- 
sonality, that justifies the proudest, wildest hope 
of them who gave us such a nation as we have, 
Somehow, in the mystery of providence, the 
ideal of freedom often fails to make men free. 
The dream of liberty falls on heedless ears: 
having eyes, they see not; having ears, they hear 
not. The vision of equality is too often dulled 
by mediocrity. Ideals descend from their places, 
and there lacks the power to lift and lure the 
feet of inferiority into the heights of progress.'* 

But again, under the still strange mystery of 
providence, there rises the star of our ambition; 
and we wonder how the biting doubt had ever 
pierced the surface of our democratic faith. 
For the winter of our discontent becomes 
glorious summer when some son, as we say, of 
the people, by native ability, under the cherished 
ideals of liberty, self-government, and the rights 
of men, takes his place and fills in the tentative 
sketch of his fathers. 

This has happened not once nor twice alone 
in the century and a quarter of our nation’s life. 
No generation passes without the witness of 


God. Because it has happened in our own ~ 


time, we are here in praise and in worship and 
in thanksgiving to-day. 

Here was a man who mastered the art of 
government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people. He rose by native strength 
from humble origin to positions that at times, 
under changing circumstances of politics, dis- 
closed him the most conspicuous figure in our 
people's thought. He made his way, as it is 
our national ideal one should make his way, 
by means of the eternal stepping-stones of 
integrity, honesty, justice, linselfichness; and 
the desire for service. 


He trusted himself and the revelations of ~ 


truth that responded to his importunity. He 
was a natural leader of men because he first 
controlled his own life. 

Other men believe the world is saved by right 
and truth alone. But how often do they con- 
fuse the pure and perfect virtues with the 
complexities and details of professional! How 
hard it is never to let the shadow of personal 
interest or personal gain or quick, artificial 
success fall darkly across the virgin tablet of 
righteousness! Against this man the accusa- 
tion of such weakness was never brought. He 
added to the tentative, struggling belief in 
virtue and truth the power to make their value 
shine. He saw their placid countenance, and 
his heart was quiet in their presence. 

After that moment whose great test comes to 
so few. men, and which, when it came to him 
was bound up in an actual definite step of 
progress in the efficiency of our national 
ideals, when clamor and criticism were 
creating sterms in our political atmosphere, 
and accusations arose that popular goyern- 
ment was being crushed out, one asked him 
what his own feelings were. “I had no feel- 
ing,” he replied, “except that of entire serenity, 


ES 
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_ And, when a man has decided upon a plan of 


action, there is no need for him to be disturbed, 
you know.” 

But besides all these powers, for the most 
part .by means of them, our friend had the 
genivs of attracting men to an unreserved 
confidence in him. We have confidence in 
many men. But almost never, as was the case 
with this man, is our confidence attended with 
that strange inner emotion we call the joy of 
confidence. We stood up straighter and turned 
to gaze upon him as he passed us. It made no 
difference whether we knew him intimately or 
not, There was always a subtle emotion, a 
buoyant response, the rush of life’s blood in a 
kind of transported worship, we can never 
explain except by speaking the word “person- 
ality.” 

We trusted him. We believed him right 
when the gift of. sight had not yet reached us. 
His nominations always came by acclamation. 


‘His presence always brought a host of ad- 


mirers, He never needed to prepare his audi- 
ences. They always prepared themselves, under 


_the spiritual spell of his unseen genius working 


in the lives of the American people. 

A man of the deepest seriousness, the same 
seriousness that in time of war would have been 
clouded with pathos, as was the case with Lin- 
coln, he yet had, as Lincoln had, that divine 
relief of ready wit which has passed into classic 
form already, and which helps mightily the peo- 
ple of a land like ours. ‘ 

‘But all this you know, and the nation knows. 
His presence, as we have been accustomed to 
it, liés before us in the arms of God. This 


‘power lives on with eternal strength in our na- 
‘tional history, dominating all, and allied with all 


that is stable, safe, and sure in the achievements 
of representative government. 

Sometimes standing upon the summit of Mt. 
Washington,—which name gives proper com- 
panionship in this presence,—I have seen in cer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere, as the sun 
was setting, the outline of that rugged peak 


‘thrown into clear reflection against the evening 


sky. And, as the sun went down to its horizon, 
the spectral shadow of that mountain rose 
higher and higher, until it was taken up into 
the zenith of an infinite space. 

To-day upon the sky of our thought and af- 
fection there is the deep reflection of an image 
that shall last as long as men love freedom, 
liberty, and the worth of individual integrity. 


A Well-governed City. 


In Diisseldorf, Germany, municipal owner- 
ship has been developed to a very unusual 
degree of efficiency. The city owns and man- 
ages practically everything in the way of 
public utilities. Railways, street-car lines, gas 
and electricity for illuminating and other pur- 
poses, telephones, post-office, harbor, docks, 
warehouses, elevators, free baths, parks, gar- 
dens, art galleries, museums, and a municipal 
theatre are all under the direct charge of the 
authorities, In the sphere of education the 
municipality does everything,—runs schools, col- 
leges, gymnasia, technical schools, libraries, etc. 
There are no slums, and not likely to be any, as 
the city council has adopted a progressive hous- 
ing policy. It builds municipal dwellings, and 
money is loaned on easy terms from the social 
insurance funds to help workingmen build 
their own houses. Several kinds of banks are 
Maintained, and for the benefit of the very poor 
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the city provides a municipal pawn-shop. A 
system of state insurance against old age and 
sickness, universal pensions for workmen, and 
provincial fire insurance are supported, in which 
the city participates. When the citizen dies, he 
is buried in the municipal graveyard by the 
municipal undertaker. The government of the 
city is in the hands of a benevolent oligarchy, 
which has limited the voting franchise so that 
two-thirds of the city council is elected by the 
property classes.—S¢/ected, 


Literature. 

MEN AND WOMEN. By Minot J. Savage. 
80 cents net. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association.—The title of Dr. Savage’s new 
book is the same as that which Browning gave 
to a collection of his poems. But the poet’s 
aim was to show us men and women in action or 
to let them reveal to us, through their solilo- 
quies or dialogues, their inner life of thought 
and emotion, Dr. Savage, on the other hand, 
aims to tell his readers, as he had already told 
his hearers, some of the problems that spring 
out of the peculiar characteristics of men and of 
women and out of the relations in which man 
and woman stand toward each other, Our 
author’s method, here as elsewhere, is that of 
calm and clear reasoning with his audience. He 
tells them that which wins their assent, because, 
when it is once pointed out in this lucid fashion 
it seems to be obvious truth. The parts, he 
says, which man has played in the history of 
the race are those of the fighter, the explorer, 
and the creator; while woman has been. the 
inspirer, the home-maker, and the comforter. 
The man’s virtues, therefore, are power, cour- 
age, and honor; the woman’s, charm, patience, 
and fidelity. Gentleness is a common virtue of 
both. With man and woman thus differen- 
tiated, Dr. Savage proceeds to explain the true 
function of each in respect of love and marriage, 
parent and child, and home and society, and 
concludes his addresses by two forcible and 
suggestive chapters upon the ethics of divorce 
and the growing independence of women. The 
highest praise of these judicious discussions of 
great fundamental problems of life is to say that 
they are healthy and helpful. The moral and 
spiritual sanity of the speaker himself infects 
his arguments and his pleadings and gives per- 
suasiveness to his appeals. It is significant 
that these plain and practical talks about right 
living are published by the American Unitarian 
Association, and form the first of Dr. Savage’s 
numerous writings to bear this denominational 
imprint, They do not, of course, cever the 
whole field of religion ; but they all relate to the 
culture of important parts of the religious life. 
The minister who reads them will gain afresh 
insight into some of the springs of human 
action, while the layman will find in Dr. 
Savage’s illuminating discourses helpful lights 
along the paths of homely duties and daily 
living. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYS OF THE LAST QUARTER 
Century. By Lewis C. Strang. 2 vols. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $3.20 net.— Mr. Strang 
is better than his word; for he has not only 
traced the course of the acted drama as it has 
flourished for a generation, but also has prefaced 
this review with an account of the life and work 
of Thomas Betterton, first of the great actors 
and pride of the seventeenth century, and in- 


cluded a history of the stage from Betterton to || 
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Macready, and thence to our own day. Readers 
who remember the theatre of yesterday, Char- 
lotte Cushman and her contemporaries, will be 
grateful that he did not stick too closely to his 
text. Judgment of the old-time actors is based 
almost entirely on the quality of their work in 
Shakespearean drama, the test and standard by 
which English-speaking players are measured, 
and the only means by which they may attain 
an acknowledged claim to remembrance. Com- 
ing to the present day‘actors and actresses, the 
study of those who’are distinguishing themselves 
in their profession is inclusive and liberal. The 
fundamental proposition of the book is that the 
stage is by its véry nature an accurate reflection 
of the thought of the people. He believes that 
at present first place in our theatre belongs right- 
fully to the modern drama, and especially the 
worthy American play, but that there is also a 
real demand for Shakespeare, that should be hon- 
ored. His outlook is encouraging. He fore- 
tells that the spirit now at work in the religious 
world will appear next in the world of art, and 
that there too false theories and tarnished dog- 
mas will be discarded for higher ideals of truth. 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


Days We REMEMBER. Poems by Marian 
Douglas. Boston: Richard G, Badger. $1.25.— 
One may travel through the round year with 
these poems, which begin with a “New Year’s 
Wish,” and note each holiday by at least one 
poem, often more, until “Christmas Carols” and 
“Another New Vear” bring us to the starting 
point again. These are cheerful verses, fit for 
old and young alike. Occasionally there is a 
reminiscent strain, not sad, except as the back- 
ward look has always a bit of pathos in it, as in 
“My Childhood’s Sunday.” Others, like the 
Fourth of July rhymes, are rollicking child- 
verses; and those for Lent, Good Friday, and 
Easter are deeply religious. The short one we 
quote is hardly representative in its tone, but it 
is a good example of the versification. It is one 
of the Memorial Day poems: — 


Comrade! 
You who once marched by my side, 
Brave with the daring of boyhood, 
Fearless, whatever defied, 
Firm with your face to the foeman, 
Early you fell in the strife :-— 
I know a wearier struggle, 
Harder the battle of life! 


Comrade! 
Sweet are the wreaths on your grave, 
Freedom forgets not her fallen,— 
Love guards the sleep of the brave; 
Long are the years now between us, 
Victor you fell in the strife ; 
I know the heart of the vanquished ; 
Hard is the battle of life! 


WILLIAM Morris, Port, CRAFTSMAN, So- 
CIALIst. By Elizabeth Luther Cary. New 


Highest in quality 
Moderate in price 


4 


The Duchesse filave 


The priceof this ee is within the reach of all, but 


the beauty on the hand is attained by no other make. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50 ; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO. - WINTER ST. 


BOSTON AGENTS 
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York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net.—Miss 
Cary’s previous work on the biographies of 
Tennyson, Browning, and the Rossettis, was 
not better, if as good, as this in the companion 
volume about Morris. She does not enter into 
competition with Mr. Mackail; but, admitting 
frankly that his Life of Morris reveals this 
many-sided man as fully, probably, as he will 
ever be known, she gives with admirable sense 
of proportion and intelligent appreciation a 
clear, finished, and consistent account of the 
man and his work as they appeared to the 
outer public and may be studied from the re- 
sults he left. 
out also by many illustrations of designs and 
specimen pages from his books. Besides these 
there are thirteen fine illustrations in photo- 
gravure; and one of the most interesting is the 
Rossetti picture of “The Lady.of Shalott,” in 
which the head of Launcelot is the portrait of 
Morris. There is a place for Miss Cary’s books 
not dependent on the beauty of their form and 
consequent fitness for the holiday season, when 
sumptuous books are especially in order. 
The mechanical work on the book could not 
be improved. 


FAITH BUILT ON REASON. By F. L. Abbot. 
Boston: James H. West Company. socents. 
This book of questions and answers is a sort 
of catechism designed for the use of those who 
believe in universal religion as it is represented 
by the Free Church at Tacoma. Itis admirably 
adapted to its purpose. The author frankly 
bases her teaching on the philosophical work of 
her father, Dr. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, to 
whom, she says, “his children owe the religion 
which is the inspiration of their lives and work.” 
It is not necessary for us to say that we cannot 
accept Dr. Abbot's premises and the arguments 
built upon them. If we did, we should be 
obliged to follow him outside of the Unitarian 
Church. But for all those who would like to 
look on both sides of the question, and who 
desire to know tbe best things that can be said 
against our position, we commend this book. 
The author holds that belief in the universal 
religion is inconsistent with any organization 
like ours, or even with a statement so simple as 
that accepted by the National Conference. This 
was intended to be not a creed, but an indica- 
tion of the direction in which we are working 
together. What the Conference at Saratoga 
meant to say was, In accordance with the teach- 
ing of Jesus, we hold that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to 
man. 


THE Conquest. By Eva Emery Dye. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This story 
of early pioneers who had much to do in the 
establishment of a great nation is not a novel, 
as the variety of its pages seems to indicate at 
the outset, but “the epoch of a nation.” The 
historica! interest of the book is great; and Mrs. 
Dye has worked it out with great care and 
patience, studying original manuscripts and 
tracing documents and family traditions. The 
settlement of Kentucky and neighboring States 
is told.in detail. The narrative begins back in 
1774, during the war with the Indians, provoked 
by Lord Dunmore. But the heart of the book 
is the story of the expedition headed by Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, which left St. 
Louis in 1804, passed up the Missouri, and over 
the mountains to the head-waters of the Colum 
bia River, and thence to the Pacific coast, 


This study of the works is helped’ 
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returning overland in 1806. The most of this 
subject justifies the treatment, and the result is 
a stirring account of the deeds that ought to be 
made familiar to every American. The story 
continues until the death of Clark in 1838, after 
he had long managed the Indian affairs of the 
nation. This is a book that should not be over- 
looked in the rush of the Christmas season. 


Curip 1s Kinc. By Roy Farrell Greene. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.25.—Many of 
these poems first appeared in the periodical 
publications of the day, and have become famil- 
iar since then by frequent copying. They are 
light and graceful, but not exceptional in either 
form or substance. As the name indicates, 
most of these are love verses, not outbreaks of 
the grand passion, but rhymes for St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, skilfully turned compliments or 
sentimental confessions, half jesting, half seri- 
ous. Now and then a deeper strain is touched, 
as in “An Old Daguerreotype.” As a fair 
example of the shortest ones, we take “The 
Tables Turned.” 


When Polly laughs, it seems the world 
Takes on a rare and richer hue; 
The ship of care, with sails unfurled, 
Clears sullen ports for ocean’s blue. 
Yet, when I mention love to her, 
It quite destroys the simile; 
For—well, you see its different, sir, 
When—well, when Polly laughs a/ me. 


Our NoBLEST FRIEND THE HorskE. By 
Francis M. Ware. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
Mr. Ware is the#son of Rev. J. F. W. Ware, 
the Unitarian minister yet well remembered 
among us. His enthusiastic regard for the 
horse, and his exceptional knowledge of all that 
is connected with his nature, proper training, 
and treatment, are made evident by the two 
books on the subject which have recently ap- 
peared, and by the series of articles published 
not long ago in the Boston Transcript, and 
incorporated probably into one of the books. 
Besides the chapters connected directly with 
the care of a horse and the right way to choose 
and use him, Mr. Ware gives much useful in- 
formation regarding stabling arrangements, ex- 
penses, and the duties of those who have the 
horse in charge. He suggests that in a family 
where the raw juvenile material is to be had the 
“boy plan” is the best, not only on the score of 
general results, but for the benefit to the boy 
himself; and in this connection he cites his own 
experience. The book will be found not only 
suggestive, but interesting. ; 


VENICE. By Grant Allen. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 2 vols. $3.20.—The making of 
an intelligent guide-book, which really guides 
and anticipates the intelligent traveller’s de- 
sires, even when he is not himself fully aware 
of them, is no trifle, as any one will admit who 
has sought such a help in a foreign city. Mr. 
Allen has now done for Venice what he accom- 
plished for Florence and Paris. His purpose 
has been to give, not practical information about 
the material conveniences of the city he selects 
for study, but such historical and antiquarian 
information as will enable the tourist to enjoy 
its art and understand its significance. He 
looks at a town as a museum of its own history, 
and devotes most attention to what is locally 
illustrative. This is a handsome edition, 
though not too fine for real yse, The illystra- 
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tions are numerous. There are-eighteen full- 
page pictures of St. Mark’s alone, by far the 
most important thing to see in Venice; and the 
accompanying text is a most valuable help to 
the understanding of the great cathedral. 


For Every Music Lover. By Aubertine 
Woodward Moore. New York: Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.25.— This series of prac- 
tical essays on music has been written to 
emphasize the universality of the art. “Music 
as well as religion, is meant for every one”; and, 
in the desire to stimulate thought, the author 
extends in this volume the influence she has 
long exerted by her lectures and informal talks 
on the subject. She traces the origin and ex- 
plains the function of music, notes common 
blunders in music study, believing that musical 
education should educate, tells us how to inter- 
pret music and how to listen to it, and then de- 
votes a large part of the book to an account of 
famous musicians and singers, with mention of 
the development of instruments and modes of 
expression. Mrs. Moore is an enthusiastic 
trained musician, who has studied her art from 
all sides. She writes as one in love with her 
subject; and her pleasant style, free from stiff- 
ness or affectation, carries easily her thought 
and information and holds the interest. 


Tue Boy. By Nathaniel C. Fowler. Bos- 
ton: Oakwood Publishing Co. $1.25.—This 
study of the conditions of business success is 
intended for the guidance of boys. and the prac- 
tical aid of parents. After chapters of sensible, 
usable advice concerning the questions that 
are suggested when a boy is trying to decide his 
future career, rather more than half the book 
is taken up with a symposium, in which three 
hundred and nineteen prominent .Americans 
answer twenty-five vital questions affecting the 
necessary qualifications for a fortunate business 
or professional man. The answers are interest- 
ing, not only as indicating the course a young 
man should take, but as revealing the character 
of the writers. Charles W. Eliot attributes 
his success in life to his good inheritance, good 
health, and sticking to one job, beginning 
young. Jacob A. Riis says that, while he is 
not a success from a business point of view, he 
owes his attainments to his wife and to “stick- 
ativeness.” 


THE ORGAN AND ITs MASTERS. By Henry 
C. Lahee. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 
net.—After a preliminary chapter on early 
organs we have here a consecutive account of 
the noted organists from the time of Okeghem, 
who was the founder of what.is known as the sec- 
ond Flemish school of composition,—that is to 
say, about the middle of the fifteenth century,— 
down to the present time, following also the 
development of organ-building and organ-play- 
ing. The chapters that recerd the beginnings 
and progress of this branch of musical expres- 
sion in America have an especial interest, and 
show. the high place which Boston has -held 
therein. Mr. Lahee closes with mention of the 
tremendous present activity in organ-building 
and the education of organists, certainly prom- 
ising for the future. The book is one of the 
Music Lovers’ Series, and is printed, bound, and 
illustrated {in ‘similar fashion as the earlier 
volumes. 


Our LittiE Eskimo Cousin. Our Litre 
Hawaulan Cousin. By Mary Hazelton Wade. 


— 
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NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND 


By JOHN FISKE 


149} 


“ There will be no more important work published this year."—/V. Y. Mail and Express. 


“It presents a fascinating mingling of chronicle and criticism. 
to better advantage.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


BIOGRAPHY 


LONGFELLOW 
‘By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


In the American Men of Letters Series. 
“Graceful, dignified, and adequate biography.”— 
Chicago Post. With a portrait, $1.10, et. Post- 
1,20. 


HAW THORNE 
By George E. Woodberry 


In the American Men of Letters Series. With 
a Portrait. 


“A model in literary criticism.”— Chicago 
Chronicle, $1.10, net. Postpaid, $1.20. 


MOLIERE 
By Leon H. Vincent 


The fourth volume in Mr. Vincent’s Series of 
Essays on French Literature and Society in the 
x7th Century. 85 cents, xe¢. Postpaid, 91 cents, 


“An admirable presentation. 
public service.”—Hon. Joun D. Lone. 


JUVENILES 


A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 
“Such a gift as has not come to the children 
since Stevenson’s death.’— V. Y. Tribune. Il- 
“eee by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.00, Postpaid, 
1.09. 


UNDER COLONIAL 
COLORS 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 

A heroic and spirited story of Arnold’s Expedi- 
tion to Quebec, Illustrated. $1.20, wef. Post- 
paid, $1.35. 


THREE LITTLE MARYS 


By Nora A. Smith 

“One of the books which simplify the problems 
of Christmas shopping.’’—Commercial Advertiser 
(W.¥.). Illus. 85 cents, zet. Postpaid, 93 cents, 


’ ASEA TURN AND OTHER 
MAT 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY 


PENELOPE’S 
IRISH EXPERIENCES 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Holiday Edition. - Uniform with the other Holi- 


day “Penelope” books, and fully illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. $2.00. 


JAPANESE 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


By Alice W. Bacon 


With exquisite illustrations in color, and bound 
in Japanese silk, Itisacharminggift-book. $4.00. 


WALDEN 
By Henry D. Thoreau 


A new one volume Holiday Edition of this 
famous work, with 30 photogravure illustrations 
and an introduction by Bradford Torrey. $3.00. 


ROGER WOLCOTT 


By BISHOP LAWRENCE 


FICTION 


TERS 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
“Tt is a brilliant illustration throughout of the 


fine art of story-telling at its best.”—JMMail and 
Express (WY). $1.25. 


THE RIGHT PRINCESS 
By Clara Louise Burnham 


“The best story Mrs. Burnham has ever writ- 
ten.’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. $1.50. 


OUR LADY 
OF THE. BEECHES 


By Baroness von Hutten 
$ **A delicious bit of fiction.” —Harfper’s Weekly. 
1.25. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN 


Never has this brilliant author showed 


$1.65 net. Postpaid, $1.81 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LITERARY VALUES 
By John Burroughs 


Notable essays presenting Mr. Burroughs’ views 
on literature and life. $1.10, wet. Postage extra. 


JESUS WAY 
By William DeWitt Hyde 


“The way of life is here set down in well-chosen 
words, with a directness that is convincing,”— 
Boston Transcript. $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.09. 


AMERICANS IN PROCESS 


A Settlement Study of the North and West Ends, 
Boston. By Residents and Associates of the 
South End House. Edited by Rosert A. 
Woops, Head of the House. 


This book sets forth a critical though encourage- 
ing estimate of the influence of the most mature 
American civilization upon the immigrant com- 
munities of the North and West Ends of Boston, 
$1.50, zet. Postage extra. 


The book is a reviewal of Governor Wolcott’s life contribution to the 
Illustrated, $1.00, met. Postpaid, $1.11 


STANDARD 


BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Dent Edition. Charmingly illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. 3vols. $4.50. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS 


Riverside Edition. With portraits. 16 vols. 
$24.00. (Sold only in sets.) 

"No library can be fully equipped without the 
works of Bret Harte, and these volumes are made 
to delight the eyes of book-lovers.”—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


LOCKHART’S SCOTT 


Cambridge Edition. 5 vols. $10.00. 

“No gentleman’s library should be without it. 
In its present form, it is even more worthy than 
ever to stand beside its great rival, Boswell’s 
Johnson.”—New York Sun. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By SAMUEL M, CROTHERS 


Profusely illustrated by Olive M. Long, and has a decorative cover in gilt. Square 12mo. $1.00, net. 


Postpaid, $1.08. 


“May worthily stand on the book-shelf that holds ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ Here is nonsense with 
distinction, full of nourishment for the children who know their classics in fairy lore, moral tale, and 
fable. As to parents, uncles, and aunts, a rare flavor of delicate wit shall be their happy portion over 
and above the children’s delight in this choice little book, with its illustrations near of kin to the story 


in attractiveness.”— Evening Post (NV. Y.). 
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These stories do for the small child of to-day 
just what Miss Andrews’s Seven Little Sisters 
did for its mother a generation ago, broadening 
its ideas of the universe and strengthening the 
feeling of kinship to children of other races 
and customs. These books are, however, much 
more complete in detail, and brought up to date 
in the matter of information. The life of the 
little Eskimo is far removed from that of the 
young American. The clothing, games, habits, 
amusements, of the dweller in arctic snows 
read like incidents from a fairy tale; and 
there are few children for whom they do not 
have especial fascination. Auwae, the brown, 
flower-garlanded maiden of Hawaii, seems 
much nearer home; but the story of her life, the 
legends on which she is nourished, the surf- 
riding, diving, volcano-climbing, and the rest 
afford chapters no less interesting. 


BRAVE HEART ELIzABETH. By Adele E. 
Thompson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.— 
This story for older girls describes early days 
on the Ohio frontier, when settlers faced the 
dangers of the wilderness with pluck and 
energy, meeting danger bravely and in the mean 
time enjoying the brighter side of life whenever 
possible. Elizabeth is presented as a typical 
pioneer woman. She is one of the famous Zane 
family from whom the town of Zanesville takes 
its name; and her heroic deed at the siege of 
Wheeling and Fort Henry, when she brought a 
keg of powder from the block-house to the 
fort, has been told in history, song, and story 
ever since. It was here that the last shot in 
the Revolution was fired, when articles of peace 
were almost consummated in the East; and it 
was fired with the powder she furnished. Yet 
her unfailing spirits and simple girlishness 
made her a charming companion, as well as a 
heroine, if she was in truth like this wholesome 
representation of her. 


Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—“Boston is essentially the 
city of beautiful ideals.” This is Miss Whit- 
ing’s first word, which she thereupon proceeds 
to make good through nearly five hundred 
pages of interesting comment about the men 
and women of the nineteenth century who have 
made the old town what it is. The book con- 
tains not very much that is new; yet it is so rich 
in reminiscence and anecdote, so generous and 
appreciative in its criticism, so hopeful in its 
general outlook, that it makes a notable addi- 
tion to the books that have interpreted for us 
the Transcendental period or the literary and 
artistic Boston of to-day. One of the four sec- 
tions of the book is given to “Concord and its 
Famous Authors.” Besides a dozen or more well- 
chosen illustrations, there are nine fac-similes 
of poems er letters from Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, Mrs. Howe, and Dr. Hale, 
taken from manuscripts in the possession of 
Mrs. Edwin P. Whipple, to whom the book is 
dedicated. 


LOVE AND THE SoUL Hunters. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
$1.50.—An English review of the fiction of the 
last twelve months, recently printed in Littell’s 
Living Age, reckons this book as one of the nine 
artistic novels of the year,—the nine which 
“count” and could not fail to interest any in- 
structed foreign student of our literature. Mrs. 
Craigie considers the. book her masterpiece ; 
and it is,‘indeed, an extraordinary example of 
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her familiarity with the social and the financial 
world and her skill in managing brilliant conver- 
sation. Yet the story never quite attains the 
atmosphere of reality. Mrs. Craigie is a Bos- 
tonian, a fact not generally known; but her 
books show her long training in English society 
and modes of thought. 


THE NEEDLE’s Eyz. By Florence Morse 
Kingsley. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
$1.50.—Miss Kingsley’s new novel lacks the dis- 
tinctive originality and charm of Zhe Transjfigu- 
vation of Miss Philura, but it is so uttérly 
different in character that the two are not to be 
compared. This is the study of a man, left a 
foundling and ill-treated in his youth, who, when 
he found himself later the heir to a great fort- 
une, threw himself passionately into the cause 
of tenement reform in New York. The love 
interest of the book is carried out on lines rather 
uncommon in fiction, but not therefore less true 
to life. The real purpose of the book is less to 
provide entertainment than to emphasize the 
duty of society to the poor. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 
By Rudolph Eric Raspe. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents.—This is a recent 
addition to the Children’s Favorite Classics 
Series, which includes nearly forty of the best 
books for children, neatly printed and bound, 
and sold at a low price. Baron Munchausen’s 
boasting, and the matter-of-fact way in which he 
relates his preposterous stories, are always 
amusing. Those who have laughed over Zhe 
Adventures of Jones and similar books cannot 
afford to miss acquaintance with their great 
prototype. An introductory chapter gives an 
account of the real baron and the sad fate of 
the sunny-hearted gentleman who came to look 
on the whole world as leagued against him, such 
was the annoyance brought on his luckless head 
by these mischievous tales. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USE. 
By Arthur Elson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net.—This interesting and charmingly 
written volume of the Music-lovers’ Series gives 
a description of each instrument now employed 
by civilized nations, a brief account of its his- 
tory, an idea of the technical and acoustical 
principles illustrated by its performance, and 
an explanation of its value and functions in the 
modern orchestra. Much of the history and 
general information will be found practically 
new for the general reader, and it will be strange 
if he is not thereby helped to enjoy orchestral 
music more intelligently. The subject gives 
opportunity for anecdotes, and the style is ani- 
mated. It ought to prove one of the most 
popular books of the series. 


Tue LitTLE CoLoneEL’s HERo. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.20 net—It has seemed lately as if few 
writers who plan long series of books for 
children are able to maintain the interest suc- 
cessfully and keep themselves up to the original 
standard. That is not the case however with 
the Little Colonel Series, for not one of the 
books is more varied in incident or more ani- 
mated in style than this, Lloyd is a charming 


‘heroine; and her lovable, winsome spirit is wholly 


natural in effect. A pretty feature of the book 
is the introduction of a poetic, fairy-tale drama 
for children, written in rhyme, which might 
easily be acted by others, as full directions are 
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given for staging as well as the music of the 
songs. 


OLDFIELD. By Nancy Huston Banks. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 
The insight, human sympathy, and humor which 
went into this study of life in a Kentucky village 
made it a delightful story, well worth the holi- 
day form now given it by the publishers. The 
characters are distinctly individual, and several 
groups of them are decided acquisitions to our 
friends in fiction. The love-story is natural and 
charmingly told; but the heart of the book is in 
the story of lovable, unselfish Miss Judy, who 
tries faithfully to live up to her ideas of conven- 
tional propriety and is wholly unconscious of 
her own goodness and charm. There are eight 
illustrations in color by Harper Pennington. 


Tue Srory oF Kare, By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $1.20 
net.—The earnest, loving girl of this story might 
be drawn from life, and all the setting of’ her 
California home and the incidents that develop 
her character and shape her work are sufficiently 
realistic to deepen the impression. The ro- 
mance that dawns at the end concerns not Kate, 
but her dearest friend; and girls will wish to 
hear more of Kate’s destiny in a succeeding 
volume. Her life did not move in the channels 
she planned for it,—true of most lives; but it 
showed her that, when one door is closed, an- 
other opens to the courageous and leads often 
into the larger, undreamed possibilities. 


TEMPORAL PowER. By Marie Corelli. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—Miss Corelli 
takes herself very seriously, and, in truth, they 
who would read her new novel must do like- 
wise if they intend to do justice to its more 
than five hundred closely printed pages. It is 
a love-tale, in which are set tremendous sen- 
tences uttered for the sake of expressing opin-~ 
ions on European society and politics. Miss 


Corelli has a vivid imagination, and her plots ~ 


are sure to have originality. She needs most 
perhaps a sense of proportion, which is in 
effect a sense of humor, to help her moderate 
her passionate hatred of the things she dislikes 
and curb her unrestrained speech. 


Jacx’s IsLanD. By Lucy M. Thruston. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.—The list of 
juvenile publications issued by these publishers 
for the present season has been especially at- 
tractive, and shows that successful writers for 
older people do not disdain to put good work 
into such stories as these. Miss Thruston is 
the author of Mistress Brent and A Girl of Vir- 
ginia. This exciting story for boys will interest 
a different but, perhaps, quite as large a class 
of readers. The scene is laid in Maryland dur- 


ing the War of 1812; and there is danger and - 


adventure, though not more of either than the 
subject warrants, 


THE PoET AND PENELOPE. By L. Parry 
Truscott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
#$1.— Much of the mystery and interest of this 
story is connected with the fortunes of a great 
bronze vase which Penelope sells without 
dreaming that it contains a secret of great im- 
portance to her. The love-story plays itself 
out to a happy conclusion amid the distractions 
of London society, interrupted by numerous 
complications in regard to the vase. The style 
of the telling is light and graceful, and the spr- 
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prises of the book keep up the interest. It has 
been received with high favor in England. 


CICELY, AND OTHER StoriEs, By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
50 cents.—These stories for and about girls are 
sure of a welcome from those to whom the 
writer’s name has become familiar in the 
Youth's Companion. They are entertaining, and 
at the same time they will do a girl real good 
and encourage her better impulses, though 
they do not preach or moralize. Miss Johnston 
is doing good work, and these short stories 
are worth collecting in this more permanent 
form. ; 


Jerry’s REwarp. By Evelyn Snead Barnett. 
Boston: L.C. Page & Co. so cents.—The hero of 
this story is a crooked little old man, but he is a 
real hero; and the children who began by fear- 
ing and laughing at him were glad to confess it 
when the right time came. The book is one of 


~ the Cosy Corner Series, planned to contain real 


literature, that shall appeal not only to the chil- 
dren, but to all who like to read about them. 
The book is illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 


Miscellaneous. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish an interesting 
edition of Browning’s Rabdi Ben Ezra, with an 
introduction by William Adams Slade and an 
appendix with illustrative passages from other 
writers on the same subject. The book is 
handsomely printed with special type designs, 
and the red and gold covers give it a holiday 
appearance. William Rader’s study of Tenny- 
son’s Jz Memoriam, published with the title 
The Elegy of Faith, might be called a companion 
volume. The author traces the various moods 
of the expression, compares it with other poems 
of similar class, and endeavors mainly to under- 
stand its spiritual significance and interpret its 
message. 


A translation of Theodor Storm’s lovely 
short story, /mmensee, appears with the well- 
known decorated white covers of the What is 
Worth While Series, published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Itis translated by Bertha M. Schimmel- 
fennig, and contains also a brief study of Storm, 
which adds to the interest of the story. Among 
the books of this series is President Thwing’s 
sensible, straightforward talk to young men in 
the universities, called /f J were a College Student, 
in which he speaks as one young enough to 
keep in sympathy with his boys. President 
Hadley’s address on Greatness -of Patience, first 
delivered before a graduating class at Yale, 
uses the word “patience” as signifying spiritual 
endurance, and is wisely sent out in a way to 
help others than those to whom it was first 
given. Still another college president is among 
the writers of these attractive, small books; for 
President Hyde of Bowdoin writes here of Zhe 
Cardinal Virtues,—wisdom, justice, courage, and 
temperance,—using these in a wide sense. Daily 
Maxims from Amiel’s Journal is a self-explana- 
tory title. The sayings, one for every day inthe 
year, are arranged carefully by Orline Gates, 
and seem to be well chosen. Two of the 
series are by Rev. J. R. Miller, Zz Perfect 
Peace, and Today and To-morrow, both of 
which are characterized by Dr, Miller’s sin- 
cerity and earnestness and will be found helpful 
to those who need a word of strength and com- 
fort. Frank T, Bullen tells of the conversion of 


sailors in Light Ho, Sir. The books are sold for 


28 cents each. 
Literary Notes. 
The American Unitarian Association repub- 
lishes as a tract the sermon on Faith, Hope and 
Love by Rev. Charles A. Allen, which appeared 


in the last Register ; and copies may be had on 
application, 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


To Pusrisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Benjamin H, Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
Atlas of the Geography and History of the Ancient World. 
Edited by John King Lord. 
: From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
A First Book of Forestry. By Filibert Roth. 75 cents net. 


, From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
America in Its Relation to the Great Epochs of History. 
By William Justin Mann. $1.00 net. 


From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Papal Monarchy. By William Barry, D.D. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


The Martyr Isle Erromanga. By H. A. Robertson, 
The Death of Christ. By James Denney, D.D. 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cycione 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hills 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twen 
‘bape eek 4 and are now reprinted in response to a deman 

or them. The book is worthy of a, ication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the on is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UntTARIAN SunDAyY ScHoo. Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO, H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston, 
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Have you ordered your 


Hale Calendar 
1903? 


One of the most desirable Christmas 
ot New Year’s Presents. 


Everybody who knows Edward Everett 
Hale, and thousands who do not, will 
be glad of his morning greeting every 
day for the year to come. 


PRICE $1.00 


For Sale by 


Lend a Hand Society 


1 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


The Education of our Boys and Girls. 
By Cuartes W. Exior, LL.D. 
9th Series. No. 10, 


Value of the 
Character the object of 


The influence of noble literature. 
Unitarian heritage. 
education. 


The Religious Training of our Young 
People. 


By JONATHAN SMITH, Esq. 
9th Series. No. 11, 


It should go hand in hand with physical and 
intellectual culture, and should be systematic 
and thorough. 


The Regent God. 


By FreDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D. 
10th Series, No. 4. 
Differing thoughts of God and the Universe: 
government by fixed external laws, by capri- 


cious interference, by uniform and direct action 
of Deity. 


The Victory over Death. 
By Rey. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
10th Series. No. 5. 


The dread and the blessing of death. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street 2 » 2 Boston 
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Keeping the Secret. 


I have a secret with Santa Claus, 
And he will never tell ; 

He knows so many secrets because 
He keeps them all so well. 


But, O dear mother, if you could guess, 
How very sur prised you’d be ; 

But nobody knows the leastest thing 
But Santa Claus and me. 


I wish I could tell you, mother dear; 
I’m sure you would love to know ; 

Can you wait till Christmas, do you think? 
The days are so very slow! 


It’s something you need for your dressing-case ; 
I made it,—it’s all from me ; 

It’s square and pink and covered with lace, 
And its name begins with C1! 


You mustn’t know until Christmas Day ; 
Oh, my, aren’t secrets fun? 

And I can keep them, can’t I, mamma? 
I never would whisper one! 


—Our Paper. 
For the Christian Register. 
Madame Santa Claus. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


I 


When the great firm of Abling and Conning 
opened its Santa Claus Post-office, it did not 
know that it was going to solve all the problems 
of Bobby McLean’s life. Indeed, it did not 
take into account at all such a humble person 
as Bobby. I am sure, if Bobby had been like 
the ordinary street Arab, he never would have 
been admitted within the sacred precincts of the 
stylish establishment, for the magnificent person 
at the door, resplendent in fawn color and silver 
buttons, had an eagle eye for every visitor; but 
Bobby was mot ordinary. Bobby was just 
Bobby. 

Ragged was he, and thin and forlorn. His 
face was freckled, and not always clean. His 
hands—when he was not selling papers or serv- 
ing Betty and the Ryans—were generally in his 
pockets. He felt surer about his earnings when 
he had hold of them. Besides, there was a cer- 
tain amount of courage stored away in the 
depths of those same pockets, which Bobby, in 
common with all boys, knew about, and drew 
upon when life became intricate and grown-ups 
unreasonable. 

I think it was Bobby’s eyes that won an 
entrance for him into the big store. They had 
won much for him before. There was Betty— 
but she comes later,—she, and the delightful 
Ryan brothers, Johnny and Patsy. Bobby’s eyes 
shone from his plain little face like great stars. 
True and beautiful were they, a heritage from 
the past that the boy knew nothing about. 

It was a few days before Christmas that 
Bobby wandered into the store. He had no 
real motive, he had never thought of doing such 
a thing before; but other children were going in, 
and trade was dull and it was very cold outside. 
So he followed the crowd. 

The fawn-colored apparition stopped him at 
the threshold. 

. “Where are you going?” said he, in a lofty 
far-off tone. 

“Tn here,” said Bobby, in surprise, turning his 
great, solemn eyes upon the man. 

“Oh! go on!” the man continued with a 
shadowy smile. “Somehow, just for a minute I 
thought you were going somewhere else.” 

Once. within-doorg, the boy forgoteverything, 
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Hidden away in his nature was a love of the 
beautiful, and the store was full of beauty. He 
did not want any of the loveliness for himself: 
just to look was enough. There was music, too, 
hidden from sight, but floating through all the 
beauty, as if it were setting it to a joyous song. 
It was not the sort of music that he and Betty 
heard from the curb as they stood outside the 
churches on Christmas Eve, but it was better 
than the street bands. Bobby wandered on, try- 
ing to trace the source of that all-pervading 
sweetness; and, while he was doing that, he 
spied the Santa Claus Post-office, before which 
was clamoring a richly dressed mob of rioting 
youngsters. Inside the post-office, that was 
generously opened to the public view, stood the 
most peculiar-looking object it had ever been 
Bobby’s lot to see. At first he thought it was 
some wonderful mechanical device, and he 
grinned appreciatively; but no! The creature 
in the red robe edged with fur was talking good, 
plain American through his long white beard, 
and winking from under his shaggy locks and 
eyebrows in a very human and jolly fashion. 

“It’s alive all right!” muttered Bobby; and, 
forgetting his shyness, he edged nearer the ex- 
cited crowd. He kept his hands in his pockets, 
gripping his money and his courage; and his 
small pinched face glowed with interest and 
curiosity. 

“A dolly, Santa Claus!” shrieked one small 
girl, “And it must have yellow curls down to 
its waist!” 

“Surely!” replied the ancient postmaster. 
‘And black eyes on either side of its nose?” 

“No, no, Santa Claus! Blue eyes, just like 
mine.” 

“Come nearer! I must get the exact shade.” 

The crowd stood breathless, while the little 
maid went to the front for inspection. 

It certainly was the most marvellous proceed- 
ing Bobby had ever seen. 

*Here’s a letter, Santa Claus!” called a boy 
in velvet, waving a big envelope. “I only want 
forty things, and some are cheap.” 

“Pass it up, son! A child who wants so little 
should be attended to at once. Address all 
right?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the velvet prince. “I was 
very particular.” 

“You won’t forget my doll house, Santa?” 

“Or my bicycle ?” 

“Or my set of furs ?” 

“Or my paint-box ?” 

“You shall all have just what you asked for!” 
laughed the obliging old gentleman. Then he 
frisked about and cut such ridiculous capers 
that he sent his audience off into helpless peals 
of laughter. 

Bobby watched him with a strange, wide 
stare. Here was something he must under- 
stand. A possibility lay before him that might 
change the color of Betty’s and the Ryans’ 
lives. Either this was the most monumental 
fraud Bobby had ever seen,—and he had seen 
several,—or it wasn’t! If it was not, he meant 
to take advantage of it or know the reason 
why. He glanced about at the thinning crowd. 
It was luncheon time, and the infants were being 
led away to new delights; but Bobby was not 
troubled by any such conventionality, and it 
looked as if he, another small boy, and a beauti- 
ful lady in velvet and furs were soon to have 
the amazing old gentleman to themselves. 

The lady was smiling the loveliest smile as 
she talked to the postmaster. Bobby liked her 
eyes, He liked the face, too, of the boy who 
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stood near. The boy was younger than he; but 
he had a serious, honest little face, and the 


eyes under the red Tam o’ Shanter hat shone ~ 


with a friendly gleam that won Bobby’s heart 
and confidence. 

“Say, Johnny,” he whispered, going close to 
the boy, “what’s the meaning of this?” 

The child felt honored by the title of “Johnny.” 
It was a title of big-boy recognition. “Oh! 
this is where you come and tell what you want 
for Christmas, and you always get it.” 

“Without money?” Bobby’s voice was trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“Corse, that’s Santa Claus!” The boy 
was very young. Bobby realized that, but an 
old custom and belief of Betty’s came to him 
She talked of Santa Claus, and always hung 
up her poor little stocking at Christmas. She 
cried a bit, too, when she found it empty; but 
this might account for the emptiness,—she had 
not made her wants known at the proper 
place! The postmaster was certainly no ordi- 
nary being, nor were his business methods like 
any Bobby had ever heard of. Perhaps he was 
Betty’s myth, actually alive and real. The 
thought made the boy gasp. 

“What—does—he—do—it for?” he quivered. 

“Cose he’s kind, and wants children to be 
happy.” 

“Poor ones that haven’t any one but them- 
selves?” : 

“Oh, specially them!” 

“Ts that straight ?” 

“Is it—what?” 

Bobby rearranged his question to suit the 
red Tam ’o Shanter and fur-trimmed coat. 

“Is that honest truth ?” : 

“OF course it is!” That settled it. This was 
the chance of his life. His beating heart almost 
choked him; but he walked up to the counter, 
waited until the lady had finished talking to the 
old gentleman, then said,— 

“Say !”” 

“Well, my boy?” The postmaster was no 
respecter of persons; and the beautiful lady 
turned at the sound of the low, thrilling voice. 

“You are giving things away?” 

“Not to-day; but, if you will tell me what you 
want’— the man paused. Bobby’s wonderful 
eyes made him think twice. 

“Santa Claus will send it to you on Christ- 
mas.” It was the lady who finished the sen- 
tence. 

“Well, I want quite a lot; for there are Betty 
and Johnny and Patsy.” 

“Your sister and brothers?” What was it 
in the gentle voice that made brave, self-reliant 
Bobby long to pour all his shabby little story 
into her ears? 

“No, just kids that I kind of look after. 
Betty’s father is a pedler, and goes away 
lots. She’s lame, and so I keep her company. 
She lives fifth floor back, Number 90 Slocum 
Court. 
me, We live top floor, middle. I set Johnny 
up in the shoe-polishing business in City Hall 
Park; but he is kind of green, and don’t make 


much money. Patsy helps me sell papers; but. 
he’s so awful little I have to fight all the boys 
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for him, and thattakes time. Now,”— he turnéd 
his shining eyes toward Santa Claus,—“if you 
could send Betty some warm clothes and a 
crutch, I’d get her to St. Christopher’s to hear 
the music. I never saw the likes of Betty for 
music.” 

“Go on, go on!” ‘The lady bent nearer, and 
her eyes were as bright as Bobby’s. 

“And Patsy wants shoes and stockings. He 
isn’t used to going barefooted in the winters. 
He cries nights, and keeps me and Johnny 
awake. He is so terrible little, you know; and 
last Christmas he had his mother and every- 
thing! And then, for Johnny, I wish you would 
senda harmonica. He can do without shoes: 
he’s clear grit; but he’s perishing for a harmon- 
ica, and he can play it, too. My! can’t he, 
though? He borrowed one once, and played it 
for Betty when her leg was hurting her. She 
forgot all about her leg, and her eyes just shone 


like anything!” 


“What is your name, little boy?” The lady’s 
Voice had the queerest sound. 

“Bobby McLean, ma’am.” 

“And, Bobby, do you want nothing for your 
own Christmas?” 

The boy paused tothink. Allat once his own 
wants seemed few and insignificant. 

“Do you give food ?” 

“We make a specialty of that.” The lady 
was laughing now; and Santa Claus joined in 
rather feebly, as if he did not quite understand 
why his business should be taken cut of his 
hands in this most amazing manner. 

“Well, then,” — Bobby warmed to his subject, 
for present twinges made him keen,— “I'd likea 
bang-up dinner, big enough for four,—turkey 
and fixin’s, and lashings of thick mince pie!” 
The very idea made the boy’s eyes water. Past 
visions of restaurant windows on holidays 
wrought upon his imagination; and, in view of 
all this lavish possibility of Santa Claus, Bobby 
asked generously and well. 

“QO Bobby,”’—again it was the lady who 
spoke,—‘“I have never had a Christmas in my 
life! Even in your rags, poor little boy, you are 
richer than I; for, until you showed me what it 
meant, I really did not know the true meaning 
of Christmas.” She looked as if she were going 
to cry, but suddenly changed her mind. Shaking 
her finger at Santa Claus, she laughingly said: 
“This comes from leaving everything in your 
hands, sir: For generations and generations it 
has been Santa Claus, and no one else. You’ve 
had too much to do; and, since reindeer went out 
of fashion, you haven’t been able to get around 
to half the places. This year Madame Santa 
Claus is going to do Aer share and have some of 
Just 
fancy the silly old body sitting up there at the 


-North Pole, comfortable and happy,while Slocum 


Court was being utterly overlooked! It’s shock- 
ing, and high time for her to be up and doing!” 
And then, before Santa Claus or Bobby could 
catch their breath, she was gone, taking much of 
the warmth and charm with her. The excited 
mob, re-enforced by good lunches, were gathering 
in renewed numbers and energies. Nothing 
seemed the same; and, with asigh, Bobby turned 
away, and went out into the cold street. Then 
the realities of life gripped him hard. An empty 
stomach and a shivering body were not fair com- 
panions for so lovely a dream, but, still, it would 
not fade entirely. It would be fine to tell to 
Betty and the Ryans that night. Of course, they 
would think it one\of the many tales he wove 
for their diversion when Betty’s father forgot to 
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come home and the Ryans had had a particularly 
difficult wrestle with the business world. But to 
Bobby the memory was no idle tale. Dream or 
no dream, he had heard the kindly voice and 
the hidden music. He had seen a wonder world 
of warmth and beauty. He forgot that he had 
been inside a mere store.” He felt in a.dumb 
fashion that he had been very near the magic 
“might-have-been” of childhood. 

Nothing could take the memory from him: 
that was his very own, a Christmas gift of price- 
less value, ; 


A Castile Soap Christmas, 


When Bertha was only eight years old, she 
first began to earn money. Perhaps some of 
you would think that Bertha had arather hard 
time, but that was not so. It is true that she 
lived with her father and mother in a very small 
house, and that her dresses were always made 
over from old ones belonging to her mother or 
her aunt or her grandmother. Still that, you 
know, did not make life at all hard. 

Now there was a great deal of talking and 
planning as to what new work should be found 
for her. At last it was decided that she should 
make the two beds in her own home for a 
salary of five cents a week, 

After that she received her salary every week; 
and, when it was near Christmas, she made a 
wonderful plan, It was so very wonderful that 
she had to go off by herself to think about it for 
fear somebody should guess it by looking at 
her. She made up her mind to buy Christmas 
presents with the money which she had earred. 
Now, when one has just exactly twenty cents in 
the world, and wishes to buy four gifts, it takes 
a great deal of thinking to plan wisely. 

That night she heard her mother say: “I used 
to be so fond of red Castile soap. Perhaps 
some day I can afford it again.” 

Bertha was sure there was no red Castile 
soap on the five-cent counter. She could re- 
member very bright pink cakes there, and some 
white ones that smelled like sassafras, but none 
that was red. 

That night, while Mrs. Roberts was mixing 
her bread, Bertha spoke to her father about it. 
“We must talk fast,” said she, “or mamma will 
catch us. And you mustn’t tell. I’m going 
to have twenty-five cents by Christmas, and 
mamma wants some red Castile soap like what 
she had when she was a young lady, and I want 
to buy her some, and presents for you and 
uncle and auntie, but I don’t know what, and I 
can’t s’prise you because I had to ask you.” _ 

“Well,” said Mr. Roberts, “If you don’t mind 
giving me the same thing, I would like some of 
that soap myself, And it will be more fun 
helping you fix the presents than to be sur- 
prised.” 

Bertha and her father had to do a great deal 
of whispering after that; but, luckily, they never 
got caught, although once, when Mrs. Roberts 
entered, Mr. Roberts picked up his paper and 
began to read in such a hurry that he got it 
upside down. 

Bertha decided at last to give some of the 
same soap to her uncle and aunt. The day 
before Christmas Mr. Roberts brought home a 
large piece of red Castile soap, which was sold 
by the pound, and gave it to Bertha to hide. 

After supper Mrs. Roberts said: “I must goin 
to see your aunt, Bertha. You stay with papa 
until I return.” 

Then Mr. Roberts winked at Bertha, and she 
got the soap out and he got the carving-knife 


$495 


with which to cut it, He laid it on the kitchen 
table, and squinted at it this way and squinted at 
it that way. Then he said, “Do you want this 
in four pieces or do you want it cut the way it 
will look the best ?” 

“Why, I want it to look the best,” said Bertha. 
“Won't it look well in four?” 

“J should like it in five,” said Mr. Roberts, 
“only then you would have a piece left over.” 

“Goody!” cried Bertha. “Then I could use 
it myself!” A 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Mr. Roberts. 
“Now I can cut it in five.”’ 

It was just cut and wrapped in shining tin-foil 
and put away when Mrs. Roberts came back 
and carried Bertha off to bed. 

At the Christmas breakfast table there were 
loud exclamations of surprise and delight over 
the tin-foil packages; and Mrs. Roberts gave 


'Bertha an extra long hug as she said, “I think 


this is the best of all, to have such a thrifty and: 
generous little daughter.” 

Bertha is a truly person, living outside of 
stories; and she says still, although she is grown 
up and married, that the happiest holiday of her 
life was her red Castile soap Christmas.—C/ara 
Dillingham Pierson, in the Congregationalist. 


A curious superstition was once very preva- 
lent among the Anglo-Saxon yeomanry. It 
was that. bread, if baked on Christmas Eve, 
would never become mouldy. 


‘In North Germany, on Christmas Eve, the 
children are sent outdoors to sing their songs 
under the windows until the bell rings, the sig- 
nal for the lighting of the Christmas tree. 


Christmas celebrations in Holland really 
commence on the night of the 4th of Decem- 
ber, which is a kind of Santa Claus Day for 
the elder people. Runaway knocks and rings 
are then the fashion, the fortunate household- 
ers usually finding on the doorstep a present of 
some kind or other left by Saint Nicholas. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing , 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


NO POISON 
Has ever been found 
in the enamelof 
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ie Steel Ware. 
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Protected b 
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New Booklet Free. 
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KIND} leading Department 

and Housefurnts: 

ing Stores. 

Talance & Grosjean 
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Good News. 


White Paper.. 


Give me white paper !. 
This which youuse is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 
Of battle and of famine all these years 
When all God’s children have forgot their birth, 
And:drudged and fought and died, like beasts of earth, 
Give me white paper! 


One storm-trained seaman listened to the word ; 
What no man saw he saw ; he heard what no man heard; 
Tn answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell . 
The secret she had kept so well. 
Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still west the hidden shore to find; 
For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled, 
Where God might write anew the story of the World. 
—LEdward E, Hale. 


Forefathers’ Day. 


The celebration of the Forefathers’ landing 
falls very naturally into ecclesiastical hands, 
because the Plymouth Church gives the first 
visible, concrete illustration in English history 
of the establishment of a church absolutely 
independent. I like to remind my ecclesiastical 
friends of what they do not like te be reminded 
of. They are very glad to say that here was a 
“church without a bishop,” taking Mr. Choate’s 
fine epigram of fifty years ago. So it was. 
But they are not apt to say that it was a church 
without any ordained minister. There had been 
no laying on of hands for anybody, William 
Brewster, who preached to them, preached to 
them because he was a good man and could 
preach. If they celebrated the Lord’s Supper,— 
and I think they did—the Lord’s Supper was 
simply the repast of brethren and sisters who 
passed the bread and wine from hand to hand. 
No one of them was in any sort or sense or 
pretence the superior in authority to any other. 
When I say this to my ecclesiastical friends, 
they say, “Yes,”—very much obliged to me for 
saying it; and then they turn the conversation 
in another direction. And all the same it is 
true. 

What is important to observe when we study 
the history of that first generation, and the 
history nearly parallel of the first thirty years 
of the settlers in the Bay, is this: the ecclesias- 
tical independence led directly to political 
independence, pure and simple. 

The five-and-twenty men from Leyden who 
survived their first winter in Plymouth went 
to areligious meeting or to a political meeting 
with just the same warrant. Equals before 
God, they were equals in the State. Ecclesias- 
tical tyranny had compelled them to consider 
the rights of men in their worship of God. 
And they had come out on the conclusion 
which all Protestant Christendom has come out 
on to-day, that one man’s right in this business 
is as good as another’s. After three centuries 
we understand what perhaps they did not com- 
prehend, that we are all of the nature of God 
himself,— not simply his creatures, but his 
children. They had crossed the water, they 
were literally in a new world, because in the old 
world they could not maintain this absolute 
equality of the children as they nestled in their 
Father’s arms, and their absolute independence 
of all power excepting his power. If anybody 
cares, they added that word “independence” 
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to the English language, because under the 
feudal system nobody had ever wanted any 
such word before their time. Here they got 
what they wanted. Nobody chose to follow 
them, so that that their independence was of 
course. 

I do not suppose they expected what fol- 
lowed. Literally, as Mr. Emerson said, they 
builded better than they knew. Independence 
in worship had been worth coming for. And, 
lo! as always happens to those who sought 
first the kingdom of God, all the things of 
earth were added,— added, if you please, to 
their own surprise. Everything was added 
which is worth more than a straw or a feather. 
Equality before the law was added. This means 
education of each and all. It means the health 
of each and all. It means open promotion for 
each and all. Yes, it means equal duty for 
each and all because it means equal privilege 
for each and all. I must do my part. You 
must do yours. If, as the reader reads, men 
should rush in and tell him that the block of 
buildings were on fire, if he should hurry into 
the street, and the officer in charge thought he 
needed him in the high story of the burning 
block to carry a leading hose or to carry an 
order, he must go. Because he is a citizen of 
the State, heis a servant of the State. That is 
to say, the American citizen does not obey the 
law given by any superior. He obeys the law 
made by himself and the rest of the people. All 
for each, and each for all. This principle laid 
itself down when those twenty weavers and 
dyers and spinners and printers met together in 
their first town meeting,—equality in duty, the 
equality of privilege, the equality of right 
before the law. 

Observe, then, that these twenty or twenty- 
five men meet at the call of the governor whom 
they have themselves appointed, It is not any 
King Egbert or King James who calls his faith- 
ful commons together to consult or to advise 
him. It is John Carver or William Bradford, 
whom they have themselves appointed to sum- 
mon them on whatever emergency. Certain 
necessities have shown themselves. Perhapsa 
pier must be run out from the Plymouth Rock 
for the shallop. Perhaps a bridge must be 
built across the brook; or shall it be a furlong 
farther up? Or matters must be decided for 
the future. If some lazy dog refuses to work, 
shall he be flogged and shall he be set in the 
stocks? Who shall flog him? Who shall lock 
the padlock, and who shall unlock it? See, 
from the beginning, how different this is from 
feudal law. It is no longer I, the baron, will 
flog you, John Doe, or will tell my tip-staves to 
doit. Itis “we,” the People, in this storeroom, 
determine that, if any one of us refuse obedience 
to any one of our laws, our officer shall flog that 
man or shall imprison him. This distinction 
of origin, purpose, and method, runs down to 
the present time. 

It is queer enough that the European writers 
cannot be made to understand it. They think 
the governor is-a king with a different name, 
or the president an emperor with a different 
name. I have had an officer of the English gov- 
ernment talking to me of Grover Cleveland, 
calling him the ruler of America. Grover 
Cleveland was no more the ruler of America 
than I am the Shah of Persia, and he knew 
that perfectly well. I have heard an intelligent 
scholar abuse William McKinley for carrying 
out the instructions of Congress. | Fortunately 
for Mr, McKinley, he had read the Constitution 
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of the United States. He knew that in that 
matter of war and peace he must obey the Con- 
gress of the United States. Simply, it is “we, 
the People,” who are the sovereign of America, 
That principle announced itself when the five-. 
and-twenty survivors of the Mayflower met and 
voted how many stripes each of them should re- 
ceive if he were lazy, and who should be the man 
to administer them. f 

What comes of this system? We can see in 
two or three concrete examples, But first let 
me meet the sneer of those who say they prefer 
the “government by the best,” such people as 
Thomas Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Gov. Peter 
Stuyvesant, and the Emperor of Germany. 
“We, the People,” are very ignorant, they say. 
So they are, God knows! There is not one ina 
hundred of them to whom you would give your 
watch to mend. That is true, God knows! But 
what they do know is what they want. And of 
a democratic government, such as they estab- 
lished, the merit is this: that the majority of the 
people have what they want. The minority’ of 
the people knows that the law is supported by 
the stronger side. And, therefore, it keeps the 
peace. The majority wants to try the experi- 
ment. If it succeed, well! and the world makes a 
step forward. If it fails, what matter? We can 
change it at the next session. In ten words, 
here is the histcry of Massachusetts and her 
legislation from Winslow’s time to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. They tried this and that and 
another experiment. They tried the Mosaic 
law, tried bounties for iron and for salt, tried 
catching whales on shares, tried exiling Baptists 
and hanging Quakers. If these experiments 
failed, why, they failed ; and that was the end of 
them. If they succeeded, they succeeded; and 
whoever wanted to improve upon them might 
improve upon them. A convenient instance, 
because it is small enough to be studied in some 
detail, is the establishment of a light-house. 
Here is the right arm of Massachusetts! It is. 
hospitable enough to our Pilgrims. As Mr. 
Edward Everett says so finely: “The little hills 
rejoiced when the Mayflower approached, and 
the mountains clapped their hands. The mighty 
God stretched out his right arm into the Atlan- 
tic, and received the storm-tossed Mayflower in 
the hollow of his hand.” Yes, hospitable to 
the Pilgrims in the day time; but, when Capt. 
Peirce in the John and Mary makes the coast in 
February, when, like Saint Paul, he sounds and 
has twenty fathoms, he sounds again and has 
but fifteen fathoms, who is to tell him which way 
to steer? We, the People, build for him the 
light-house and the headland. We, the People, 


light for him the beacon fires every night. We 
give the friendly warning to him at night. He 
shortens sail or he puts down his helm, The 


sun rises. “Lo! Land! and all is well!” 

And how do feudal systems welcome him ? 
Has he a welcome there when he returns to 
England? Yes: it is the welcome of the land- 
owner who has bought from a baron, who was 
the grandson of an earl who inherited from a 
pirate—the privilege of lighting a beacon on a 
headland at the mouth of the Mersey. And, 
before Capt. Peirce can enter his harbor, he 
must pay a fee to the light-keeper whose master 
inherits this piratical claim. But we, the People, 
know that all the People are the better because 
the John and Mary arrive. We, the People, 
welcome her on her arrival. And, in historical 
fact, the free light-houses on the Massachusetts 
shore, and all our free light-houses which’ 
mark on the maps of heaven the ocean shores” 
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of half a continent, have been the object-lesson 
of the world. They have changed and are 
‘changing the legislation of the world. We 
gently reminded the government of Denmark 
that every Danish ship entered our harbors 
without the annoyance of light dues; and for 
the first time in a thousand years the ships of 
the world passed into the Baltic free from the 
taxes at Elsinore,—taxes which are older than 
Hamlet's time. , 

A good instance in a matter which sooner or 
later is of importance to every man is the sys- 
tem, all but universal now in the really civilized 
nations of the world, of the registration of deeds. 
Even England has entered with spirit on such 
registration. Where was the registration in- 
vented? It began, almost as a matter of course, 
80 soon as men were really governing them- 
‘selves, were making their laws for their own 
use, and were making them, therefore, as 
they themselves needed. This is to say, the 
system began in the Old Colony. It began, I 


think, when there were not twenty thousand 


people in the Old Colony. But what is good for 
a few is probably good for all. The Bay 
Colony borrowed it from Plymouth, All civil- 
ized America borrowed it from New England. 
And now, wherever constitutional government 
has gone, the public registration of deeds has 
gone. So far that little candle sheds its beams, 
‘Or so far does that mustard-seed overshadow 
the world. 

In a pure democracy, again, which means an 
independent state, free from feudal traditions, 
you have the best possible chance to have all 
sorts of men bring forward their best sugges- 
tions. -You want a Benjamin Franklin; and it 
proves that a hungry, runaway apprentice fills the 
bill. You need Abraham Lincoln; and hesteps 
out of a log cabin, and says, “Here am I.” “A 
man’s a man,” and the man does not need to 
wait on the direction of baron or squire or 
knight of ashire. This is what you gain when 
you listen to everybody and choose the best. 

EpDwarpD E. HALE. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


—— 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 

sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
‘their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Decem- 
berg. There were present Messrs, Boyden, Clif- 
ford, Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, Garver, Hoar, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, Ware, and 
‘Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. In the absence of 
the president, Vice-President Samue] Hoar pre- 
sided. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1902.-+++sssessevesess ences $22,432.06 
t of Joseph B. Glover of Boston 
Pee Be onal and established 


as a fund bearing his nameé..+..+...+++2++ 5,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Ellen Chandler 
of New York, N.Y., unconditioned, 
and established as a fund bearing her 

oece cnete 5,000.00 

3,180.42 


29:47 
785.00 
1,090.00 
Sale of books. ..++ss+sceseeseevees seevesse _ ¥,207.65 
$38,724.60 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary pUrpOSeS.++s-essseseesessseeeeee $4,661.36 
Books, tracts, €tC-«++++ser-es++reeereee 1,600.65 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,349.55 
B: of Unitarian Building..-....++ 210. 

General investments, amount invested..-..» 4,585.00 

_ All other purposes.....-+ apres apikse ® 6.2 


‘Cash on hand Dec. 1, 190d-+++eerreees-veee 26,311.03 
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The cash on hand includes the following: ~ 


Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 
Hand, ..... 2c. seen cece cuss cous ceceseseererensree $16,030.99 
Contributions for special purposes not yet 


Called for.....eeecsescsvesessvevecscereccccseee  44779-8% 
Available for general purposes..........s0sse00% 5,500.23 
$26,311.23 


The business of the Middle States Committee 
had precedence; and upon their recommenda- 
tion the following appropriations were made 
for the year ‘beginning Jan. 1, 1903: to the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Can., $700; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Toronto, Can., at 
the discretion of the secretary, conditioned on 
the society’s raising $1,500 on its debt, $700 ; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Albany, N.Y., $5503 
to the Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., $500; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Gouverneur, N.Y., $400; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,300; to the 
Independent Congregational Church Society, 
Jamestown, N.Y., conditioned on payment of 
paving tax, $350; to the Church of Our Father, 
Newburg, N.Y., $100; to the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Brighton, N.Y., $300; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N.Y., 
$900; to the Reformed Christian Society, Tren- 
ton, N.Y., $250; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Troy, N.Y., $700; to the Unitarian Society, 
Elizabeth, N.J., at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $150; to the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Hackensack, N.J., $250; to the Unita- 
rian Society, Ridgewood, N.J., $100; to the 
Unitarian Society, Rutherford, N.J., $400; to 
the First Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Vineland, N.J., $250; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Erie, Pa., $550; for new work in New 
Castle and Sharon, Pa., at the discretion of the 
secretary, $200; to Unity Society, Union City, 
Pa., $50; one-half the salary of the superintend- 
ent for the Middle States, $1,500. 

Under suspension of the rules the secretary 
presented a plan for making it possible to send 
a successor to Rev. P. S. Thacher, who has re- 
signed the work at Salt Lake City, Utah; but 
the whole matter was referred with power to the 


‘| Committee on the Pacific States. 


Voted, To authorize the secretary to make a six weeks’ 
tour among the churches of the Pacific States department 
in the spring of 1903. 


Upon report of the Committee for the New 
England States it was 


Voted, To make an appropriation of $300 in aid of 
Unity Church, Allston, Mass. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Henry W. Foote of New 
Orleans State Secretary for Louisiana. 


Adjourned. . 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


The Executive Board held its regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street on December 12, 
with seventeen present. Miss Helen Collamore 
of Boston and Mrs. Prescott Keyes of Concord 
were declared elected as directors for Massa- 
chusetts, and Mrs. G. S. Garfield of Humboldt 
to the same position in Iowa. Miss Florence 
Everett was appointed treasurer’s clerk. 

The following resolutions were offered by 
Mrs. Wells, and passed unanimously by a rising 
vote: — 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
era] Christian Women, while accepting with great 


$497 


regret the resignation of Miss Flora L. Close as 
treasurer from the office which she has filled 
continuously since the organization of the Alli- 
ance, and previously for the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, yet rejoices that she is still to be 
actively connected with the Unitarian cause, and 
that the mutual interests of the National Alliance 
and the American Unitarian Association will 
continue to bring her and us into common work 
with one another. 

That the Executive Board of the National 
Alliance therefore puts on record its apprecia- 
tion of the large ability of Miss Close, as finan- 
cial officer, in the care of the funds intrusted to 
her, of the skill, fidelity, and patience with 
which she has fulfilled the duties of her office, 
and of her earnest desire to do all that lay in 
her power to further the interests of the National 
Alliance. 

That these Resolutions shall be entered upon 
the records, and shall be published in the 
monthly report of the National Alliance and in 
the Christian Register, and a copy shall be 
transmitted to Miss Close. 


The corresponding secretary reported visits to © 
four Branches and the formation of new Branches 
at Nashua, N.H., Miss Lucy F. Thayer, secretary, 
and at Hinsdale, Ill., Mrs. W. G. Gordon, secre- 
tary. The latter Branch includes a Cheerful 
Letter Committee among its activities. 

Reports were received from the Middle West, 
Central States, and Rocky Mountains, all show- 
ing life and growth in numbers and in amount of 
work done. Details will be given in the monthly 
report. : 

An excellent account of the meeting of the 
Southern Associate Alliance, which was held in 
New Orleans on November 17, was sent by Mrs, 
Smith of Louisville, who with the recording 
secretary and the vice-president of the Central 


“ At Christmas-tide the open hand 
Scatters tts bounty o'er sea and land.” 


Christmas 
Attractions 


RARE LAMPS 
IN BRONZE, BRASS, IRON, SILVER, 
POTTERY, AND CHINA, 
ELECTRIC TABLE anp 
FLOOR LAMPS. 
EXQUISITELY PAINTED EMPIRE 
anp JAPANESE LAMP SHADES. 
FINE DECORATED GLOBES. 
PRINCESS LAMPS anv GLOBES. 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES In 
SILK SHADES. 

SILVER CANDELABRA. 
DAINTY CANDLE SHADES. 
ANDIRONS 
IN WRouGHT IRON, BRASS, AND ONyYx, 


AND 
ARTISTIC LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


R. Hollings & Co. 


Makers, Importers, and Retailers 


93-95 Summer Street 
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States represented the Alliance on that occasion. 
This was one of the sessions of the Southern 
Conference which was also made memorable by 
the dedication of the new church at New Orleans 
and the installation of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
as minister. 

The recording secretary related her expe- 
riences in visiting the circuits of Rev. Mr. Gib- 
son in Florida and Rev. Mr. Dukes in North 
Carolina. Two churches were dedicated, one at 
Bristol, Fla., the first Unitarian church in the 
State, and one at White Oak, N.C. 

Services were also held at several other places 
which have been ministered unto by those two 
men, and which are promising centres for organ- 
ized movements. 

The presence of Dr, Eliot, with Rev. Mr. Gray 
of Charleston, added much to the importance of 
the service at Bristol; and White Oak was 
favored by Rev Mr. Pierce of Washington. 
Both these ministers did excellent service in 
preaching to the different groups gathered by 
the Alliance missionaries, demonstrating to the 
people that there were men as well as women 
interested in the promulgation of Unitarian ideas. 

Everywhere the people were so courteous and 
hospitable and so eager for “preaching” that 
the only regret could be for the hurry of the 
journey and the short time allowed in each place. 
All that has been undertaken has been fully jus- 
tified by the results already attained, and there 
is ample field for all the missionary work which 


the Alliance ’can do. 
EMILY A. FIFIELD, 


Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The regular board meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held Monday, De- 
cember I, 3 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Present, 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Greenman, Se- 
crist, Garver, Mrs. Wells, Miss Higgins, and 
Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the secretary, Miss Parker, and accepted. The 
treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, then offered his 
monthly report. The balance on hand was 
somewhat low, owing to expenses in issuing 
new editions of manuals and special bills for 
renovation in the building. 

The president reported for the Committee on 
Rearrangement of the Book Department, offering 
final suggestions. These related to changes, 
both ornamental and useful, which were deemed 
advisable and partly necessary. The room has 
not been altered to any extent in the whole six- 
teen years since the building was erected. 
Some simple changes seemed appropriate. The 
report was accepted, and the propositions in- 
dorsed, the carrying out of them to be left to the 
judgment of the special committee. 

The same committee made report with regard 
to the loan library. It seems that the offer 
made to the Women’s Alliance for a union of 
the Post-office Mission Library and the Sunday 
School Society Loan Library has been accepted. 
The details are to be arranged by mutual com- 
mittees on the basis of each organization shar- 
ing one-half of the expense. It was also voted 
that the Sunday School Society agree to under- 
take the expense of a new catalogue and to bear 
one-half of the cost, provided the entire sum did 
not exceed one hundred dollars. 

The sub-committee on meetings submitted a 
plan, unanimously recommended by the said 
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committee, for the holding of four demonstration 
lectures during the winter in Boston and at 
other centres. The subjects proposed are Doc- 
trinal Teaching, Ethical Instruction, Old Testa- 
ment Stories, and the Life of Jesus. The whole 
matter was thoroughly discussed; and it was 
finally unanimously voted to offer this plan to 
the local Sunday School Unions in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and the Twin 
Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, asking them 
to co-operate in this project. It was thought 
possible to arouse deeper interest and educate 
Sunday-school teachers by carrying out this 
idea. The aim would be to secure the ablest 
expositors and speakers on the several subjects. 
A modification of the vote was made in the 
suggestion that two evenings be tried in Boston 
in the months of February and March, in joint 
action with the Boston Sunday School Union, 
the subjects on those evening to be Doctrinal 
Teaching and the Life of Jesus. 

The president reported that he had written to 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology with 
regard to providing some lectures on Sunday- 
school teaching next season, and had strong 
hopes that there would be a favorable response. 

He also stated that the new Christmas Service 
prepared by Mrs, Clara Bancroft Beatley was on 
sale in the book department by special ar- 
rangement. : 

Reference was then made by the president to 
the proposed convention to be held at Chicago 
next spring in the interest of Sunday-school re- 
form. He announced that he was an asso- 
ciate member of the Council of Seventy, and 
that various Unitarians were taking an active 
part in this important movement, and in which 
seem to be embodied many cheering features, 
indicating progress and breadth in the matter of 
religious and moral education. It was moved 
and voted that proper measures be taken to 
have the Unitarian Sunday School Society repre- 
sented at the convention by the president or 
some other appropriate representative. Meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


The new Manual and Report for 1902-03 is 
just from the printer. It forms a pamphlet of 
eighty-two pages. Much of the space is piven 
to two subjects: one a Review of Seventy-five 
Years in the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
record by the president, Edward A. Horton, the 
title of which is “History and Prophecy.” This 
is followed by the sermon preached at the an- 
nual meeting of the society by Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age, D.D.,—subject, “The .Sunday-school and 
the Child.” In the one case we have the state- 
ment of faithful work carried on since 1827 by 
this important branch of our denominational 
activities. In the other case the present de- 
mands and ideals of the Sunday-school are 
placed vividly before us. In addition will be 
found a list of Unitarian Sunday-schools, with 
addresses of superintendents and assistant 
superintendents, list of Sunday-school organi- 
zations, list of contributing churches, and also a 
list of the officers and standing committees of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society and the 
Western Advisory Board. This is the most 
complete Annual Report so far issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. Copies will 
be mailed to ministers and superintendents, 
also to life members and individual donors. 
A copy will be supplied to others who may 
make application. It is intended to republish 
the sermon by Dr, Savage as a free tract. ; 

In the Oxtlook for December 6 is a thought- 
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ful editorial addressed “To Sunday-school 
Workers.” It concludes as follows: “For a 
long time a catechetical and the evangelistic 
methods will be pursued; but we are glad to 
believe that the educational method is making 
progress, and promises to be the method of 
the future, at least in all schools of the higher 
grade.”? Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
dnion. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


I said a few words in this column last week 
about the necessity of our various unions being 
directed by faithful and efficient officers. I feel 
that I should supplement what I said then by a 
few remarks this week upon the support which 
our members should always give to those whom 
they charge with the conduct of their union’s 
affairs. It is certainly true that no society can 
prosper unless it is under the guidance of able 
and interested leaders. But it is equally true 
that no officer, however faithful or efficient or 
earnest he may be, can bring permanent success 
toa union unless his fellow-members give him 
active, cordial, and unfailing support. If your 
society is to prosper, you must offer all possible 
assistance to. your officers. Advise them in 
their policy, aid them in the furtherance of their 
plans, respond without complaint or reluctance 
to their appeals: in a word, to use Dr. Hale’s 
famous phrase, always “lend a hand.” You ask 
of your officers efficiency and faithfulness. They, 
in turn, ask of you genuine, whole-hearted sup- 
port in all their endeavors. Co-operation must 
be the keynote of all activity if success is to be 
real and permanent. 

Joun Haynes HoLmEs, President. 


NOTES. ; 
The meeting at Charlestown, N.H., on Satur- 
day, November 22, resulted in the formation of 
a federation to be called the Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions in the Upper 
Connecticut Valley. The following officers were 
elected: Rev. William S. Nichols, Walpole, 
N.H., president; Mrs. L. G. Cabot, Windsor, Vt., 
vice-president; Miss Helen Hubbard, Charles- 
town, N.H., secretary and treasurer. A neigh- 
borhood rally of the Universalist and Unitarian 
young people’s societies in Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass., November 30, gave great encour- 
agement to these isolated churches. ; 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 
December 28, “The Bible as an Inspiration for 
the Religious Life.” Isa. lv.9-10; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Col. iii. 2. -Martineau’s “Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry,” Lecture I.; Dewey’s “Works,” pp. 462- 
481 ; Clarke’s “Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy,” 
chap. v.; Matthew Arnold’s “Literature and 
Dogma,” preface, 


Tue BIBLE AS A SouRCE OF RELIGIOUS 
INSPIRATION. 


BY REV. A, W, JACKSON. 


The youth of fifty years ago heard much 
more than the youth of to-day, of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. They were enjoined to 
tead it because it was inspired. When they- 
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asked how it was known to be inspired, they 
-were told perhaps of prophecies and their ful- 
filment; that the Old Testament must be 
inspired because Jesus quoted it; that the 
Gespels must be inspired because his immedi- 
ate teaching ; that the Epistles must be inspired 
because written by those soneartohim. These 
considerations in any severe test are very unsat- 
isfactory, and accordingly to-day we hear very 
little of them. That the Bible is inspired is 


_ still believed, but the warrant is entirely dif- 
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ferent. Our appeal now is to experience. We 
say the Bible must be inspired because it 
inspires; and, that it inspires, Christendom and 
our individual hearts bear witness. This is the 
office of inspiration—to awaken, to illumine; 
and the fact that the Bible does this is suffi- 
cient proof that it comes to us through those 
who were awakened, were illumined. If there is 
anything that experience justifies us in affirming, 
it is that the Bible is not a dead chronicle, but a 


_ living word. 


A different use of the Bible is made permis- 
sible under this different view of inspiration. 
Under the old view the Bible was given us as a 
whole, all parts of it to be treated as equally 
valuable, and to be read because it was a sin 
not to read them. It was the Word of God, 
and he would be offended if we neglected it 
or gave preference to portions of it as against 
other portions. Under this view, which was 
carefully taught me, I read the Bible through 
when a child; and I am sure my father was 
ruled by it in his family and private devotions. 
The new view allows us to b> selective, to take 
the Bible as it takes hold on us. I would will- 


ingly give up no part of the Bible. In some 
relation or other it all serves a use. But, when 


we turn to it for religious inspiration, we are 
only wise when we seek the spots that yield us 
most. Natures differ, and so they vary in their 
needs; but there is a general agreement here 
not easy to mistake, and for which the reason is 
obvious. As a source of religious inspiration, 
the Pentateuch does not prevail with us as the 
Prophets, or Judges as the Psalms; and all 
other portions give place to the gospels. 

But grant that we have found our source of 
inspiration. According to the use we make of it 
will be the measure to which it will inspire us. 
Approach any portion of the Bible captiously or 
languidly, and it will yield you not much. Ap- 
proach it earnestly and reverently, and it will 
richly reward you. And not only reverently, 
would I urge, but frequently, also. There are 
orders of truth, the significance of which we can 
deeply feel only through much familiarity; and 
of such orders is religious truth. We need to 
be much in its contact to become conscious of 
its power. In my own earlier days I think we 
read the Bible more than young people do now, 
and for our hours thus spent we have good 
reason for being grateful. Probably we did 
not read it with the wisest mind, but the great 
texts clung to us and have gone with us, a new 
light in every sort of emergency. In Sunday- 
school I was taught next to nothing; but I 
was given Bible passages to take into my mem- 
ory, many of the Psalms, chapters of Isaiah, 
chapters of Matthew. I could not appreciate 
them then, but they were provisions for a 
future that has proved them over and over; 
and at this day they are a haunting beatitude. 
Read the Bible casually, and it will leave no 
lasting benefit. Read it frequently, ponder it 
earnestly, and its great meanings will come 
home to you and bless you. 


The Christian Register 
Religious Intelligence. 


The Monday Club will meet December 22, 
at 10.30 A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Rev. L. R. Daniels will preside. Rev. E. C. 
Butler will give a paper on “Calvinism as a 
Moral Force in History,” postponed from the 
meeting of the 15th. B, R. Bulkeley, Secretary 
pro tem. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union,— The first regular meeting for the 
year was held at All Souls’ Church, Manhat- 
tan. The following programme was carried 
out: Miss Leggett described the work of the 
friendly aid settlement of which she is head 
worker, and showed plainly the reality of the 
work, The play and games are not the end for 
which it is conducted. It is rather the way in 
which the tendencies in individuals are found 
out,—tendencies which may be utilized later. 
Now a Sunday-school might interest its classes 
in any one of the many activities of the settle- 
ment or of business life. Such service might 
serve to illustrate and put in practice the prin- 
ciples of our faith. For it all serves in the 
development of a soul. Little else is of any 
value or worth study. The matter was thor- 
oughly discussed by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Eaton, and others. As a result of the 
address and discussion, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the president, consisting of Miss 
Leggett, Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Scandlin, to report, 
if possible, some practical way to be adopted 
by the Sunday-schools for better results. In 
the evening the roll-call showed fifty-six pres- 
ent. Again the discussion took a practical 
turn. In the mountains of Kentucky the moun- 
taineer population is being lifted to a higher 
plane morally and spiritually and industrially 
by the efforts of brave and noble women. 
Time does not permit descriptions of the life 
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and work. Suffice it to say that many children 
were found who had never heard of Jesus, and 
to whom the beauty of childhood and its real 
happiness were unknown. Boys drink, smoke, 
and chew tobacco at the age of five and seven. 
Womencannot sew. Here, again, was an oppor- 
tunity for the Sunday-schoo] teacher to learn 
the reality of life. One could not escape the 
implication that, if we cannot all go to the 
Kentucky mountains, there are people nearer 
to whom we can go, who need us as much, per- 
haps. W.R. Hunt, Secretary. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the New York 
League was held December 5 at the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, with the president, 
Mrs. Morehouse, in the chair, and an attendance 
of only about sixty, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather. The secretary’s minutes were 
read and approved, and an item of league board 
business reported,—a vote to send the sum of 
$25 to Derby, Conn. The religious news report, 
prepared by Mrs. Baker and read by Mrs. 
Wheeler, gave information of churches in New . 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, of the prospect of a 
new church in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and told of 
union Thanksgiving services in Paterson, N.J., 
Detroit, and Manila. The report also spoke of 
the education bill in England, the discussion in 
France of the separation of Church from State, 
and in Germany the persecution of liberal 
clergymen. Mrs. Baker gave an account of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in New York, 
which has built a thoroughly equipped theatre 
in its basement, which is under the direction of 
the rector, Rev. Walter E. Bentley, who was 
formerly an actor. In concluding her report, 
Mrs. Baker brought an aftermath of the last 
meeting, saying that there had never been a 
period when the Bible was so intelligently taught 
and studied as now, and giving facts from Rev. 
E. A. Horton as to the systematic study of the 
Bible and his belief that the great help in know- 
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ing the Bible better must come from the home 
and the co-operation of the mothers. 

The philanthropic news report was given by 
Rev. Walter E. Bentley of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in New York. He spoke ef the 
Actors’ Fund and the Actors’ Church Alliance. 
The two organizations are entirely separate, he 
said. The Actors’ Fund is composed of actors, 
and was formed in order to give aid in cases of 
illness or death. It also has a home on Staten 
Island for older members. The Alliance was 
started about three years ago, and has represen- 
tatives in four hundred cities. Of 967 chap- 
lains, over two hundred are Roman Catholic; 
and this is the only organization where ail 
churches work together. The Alliance is a 
social help to the actor, as, wherever he may be, 
he is visited by the chaplain in that place and 
made to feel that he is at home. Mr. Bentley 
thought it helped the church by broadening it 
and the dramatic profession by spiritualizing it. 

After this report a collection was taken for 
denominational purposes, which amounted to 
$8.85. The president made announcement of 
the next league meeting, when the topic would 
be “The Organization of our National Work,” 
and the speaker Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Notices were given of a tea party at Unity 
Church, a sale at Staten Island, and a musicale 
at Flatbush, 

The president, in introducing Miss Craigen, 
the first speaker, alluded to the fact that she 
had been born and bred a. Unitarian. Miss 
Craigen opened her paper on “The Actual and 
Possible Influence of the Stage” with the fa- 
miliar quotation from Shakespeare, beginning 
“All the world’s a stage.” She spoke of the 
origin of the drama, and traced its growth 
through the time of Shakespeare, of Nell 
Gwynn, and Mrs. Betterton to the present time, 
and from the simplest dialogue to the ‘‘Natural 
School of Acting.” She spoke of its past in- 
fluence and of its future possibilities, classing 
the stage with the home, school, and church. 

Director Heinrich Conried of the Irving 
Place Theatre in New York was the next 
speaker, his subject being “Shall we have a 
National Theatre?” He gave an interesting 
account of the subsidized theatres of Germany 
and Austria, and especially of the new Vienna 
Burg Theatre, giving details of the organization 
of the company, the costumes, the stage, the 
routine followed in directing a play, the re- 
hearsals, and the first performance. Such a 
national theatre in this country would, he 
thought, do more for education and to elevate 
public taste than “hundreds of sermons or a 
thousand libraries.” It would be a standard for 
the pronunciation of English also. Director 
Conried had no doubt that a national theatre 
could be established and without great financial 
backing, and declared he was prepared to prove 
that his ideas are sound, and that a national 
theater need not be a “castle in the air.” 

After the singing of a hymn, the meeting ad- 
journed to luncheon and the usual social hour, 
Clara F. Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


Conferences. 


The Southern Unitarian Conference 
(including dedication and installation at New 
Orleans).—The sixteenth session of the South- 
ern Unitarian Conference was held at New 
Orleans on November 16-18. The meetings 
were arranged to begin with the dedication of 
the new church on Peters Avenue on Sunday. 
On Monday afternoon the Southern Associate 
Alliance met; and that evening the new minis- 
ter, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, was installed. 
On Tuesday were held the regular conference 
sessions. The weather was favorable, and the 
attendance at the meetings very good indeed, 
while the number of ministers and delegates 
was exceptionally large for a Southern Confer- 
ence, 

The dedication service on Sunday morning 
formed a fitting and beautiful introduction. 
The new church is a small but pretty edifice in 
the new residence portion of the city. The 
service was held by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Rev. F. V. Hawley, the retiring secretary of 
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the conference, read the Scripture; and Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., preached a splendid sermon on 
the text, “In the beginning.” Mr. F. R. Cogs- 
well, president of the board of trustees, made a 
brief address to Dr. Eliot. He recounted how 
the old church property had passed into the 
hands of the American Unitarian Association 
more than twenty years ago, when the life of 
the society was threatened by debt. When the 
old building was sold, two years ago, the As- 
sociation reinvested the money in the new prop- 
erty, bearing a large part of the expense of the 
new edifice. The congregation made up the 
balance, retaining, under the old agreement, 
the right of a usufruct. On behalf of the trus- 
tees and congregation, Mr. Cogswell cordially 
thanked the Association for having preserved 
and nourished the Unitarian church here. Dr. 
Eliot in reply said that the Association was 
happy to have had a share in the work, and 
promised continued co-operation. The society 
is now out of debt and a small balance remain- 
ing from the building fund has been transferred 
to the account of church expenses. The dedi- 
cation service was largely attended. The nor- 
mal seating capacity of the little church is 
about one hundred and fifty, but on Sunday more 
than two hundred crowded within its doors. 
Many outsiders were present, representing all 
denominations and varying phases of the life of 
the community. On Sunday evening the church 
was again filled to listen to a sermon by Dr. 
Ejiot. 

On Monday the Southern Associate Alliance 
met at 3 P.M. By vote of the National Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Fifield of Boston and Mrs. Charles 
F. Smith of Louisville, vice-president for 
the Southern States, were present. Miss Field 
of Cincinnati, vice-president for the Central 
States, also accompanied Mrs. Fifield. The 
meeting opened with prayer by Rev. C. A. 
Langston of Atlanta. Mrs. Addington, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Branch, made a brief 
address of welcome, to which Mrs. Langston, 
president of the Southern Associate Alliance, 
replied. In the absence of Mrs, Behre of At- 
lanta, Miss Cogswell of New Orleans was 
appointed secretary fro.tem. Delegates were 
present from Atlanta, Dallas, and Chattanooga 
and Louisville. The Branches at Highland 
Springs, Va., Richmond, Charleston, and Green- 
ville, S.C., sent written reports. Most of them 
reported good progress. The total amount 
raised during the year was nearly $1,500. Of 
this about $400 was credited to the New Orleans 
Branch, which has helped most effectively in 
furnishing the new church. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
followed. Mrs. C. A. Langston of Atlanta was 
chosen president, Mrs. Grace W. Addington of 
New Orleans vice-president, and Mrs. Charles 
Behre of Atlanta secretary. Of these, Mrs. 
Langston and Mrs. Behre were officers last 

ear. 

‘ The main address of the afternoon, by 
Mrs. Fifield, followed. She spoke on the topic, 
“The Alliance and Women’s Clubs.” Miss Field 
spoke on “Woman and Unitarianism of the 
West”; and Mrs. Smith of Louisville led the 
ensuing discussion, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. The presence of these ladies made 
the occasion a great one for the Southern 
Alliance, and the action of the National Board 
in sending them was highly appreciated. 

On Monday evening at eight o’clock the new 
minister of the church, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, was installed. An overflowing congre- 
gation was present, and the church looked 
charming with its simple decorations of potted 
ferns and white chrysanthemums. Rev. S. A. 
Eliot and C. M. Gray of Charleston shared the 
opening service, which ended with the hymn 
written by Mrs. G. L. Chaney in 1893 for the 
installation of Rev. W. C. Pierce, Mr. Foote’s 
predecessor. Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis 
preached the installation sermon on the text, 
“T will walk at liberty, for I seek thy precepts” 
(Ps. cxix. 45). He preached finely, concluding 
with a brief exhortation to the people and the 
minister. Mr. Gray then made the installing 
prayer, after which Mr. Langston offered the 
right hand of fellowship, In the charge to the 
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people Dr, Eliot spoke strongly upon the need 
of courage in our small body, and of hearty co- 
operation and deep consecration to our work. 
The service closed with the benediction by the 
newly installed pastor. Altogether it was a 
most impressive and beautiful service, one 
which will inspire both congregation and minis- 
ter for many a day to come. f 

Tuesday morning the conference met for 
its business session. Rev. D, C. Limbaugh 
of Dallas opened the meeting with devo- 
tional exercise at ten o’clock. In the absence 
of the president and both vice-presidents, the 
secretary, Rev. F. B. Hawley (lately of Louis- 
ville, now of Chicago), took the chair. Mr. 
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Langston acted as secretary pro tem. The 
treasurer’s report and letters of greeting were 
read. State Secretaries Langston and Lim- 


baugh reported occasional meetings in Geor- 


-gia, and a bright outlook in Texas, if aan 


men could be found to go into the fiel 
Half a dozen towns were reported as ready for 
a Unitarian church, if leaders were there to 
gather the people. Delegates reported for 
Atlanta, Charleston, Chattanooga, Dallas, 
Louisville, New Orleans. Austin and San An- 
tonio were spoken for by Mr. Limbaugh, and 
Birmingham by Mr. Langston. | Asheville, 
Richmond, and Highland Springs, Shelter 
Neck and White Oaks, Faceville and Bristol, 
and Memphis reported by letter. The splendid 
work of Mr. Dukes in North Carolina and of 
Mr. Gibson in Northern Florida was warmly 
commented on. A new church, organized by 
Mr. Dukes at- Swansboro, NC., applied for 
admission to the conference, and was voted in, 
Most of the churches reported fair to good 
progress; but at Asheville, Austin, and Mem- 
phis there is very little life. From all quarters 
came the demand for more men to go into the 
Unitarian ministry in the South. 

After the reports from the churches the fol- 
lowing officers of the Southern Conference 
were elected: president, John S. Moore of At- 
lanta; first vice-president, A. L. Soulé of New 
Orleans; second vice-president, George E. Gib- 
bon of Charleston; secretary, Rev. C. A. 
Langston of Atlanta; treasurer, W. G. Munn 
of Louisville; directors, J. E. McGowan of 
Chattanooga, E. S. Read of Highland Springs, 
Rev. B. D. D. Greer of San Antonio, Rev. 
J. C. Dukes of Shelter Neck, Rev. H. A. Whit- 
man of Faceville. 

The concluding business of the morning was 
the formation of a missionary council, to under- 
take a more thorough investigation of the 
Southern field and to bring about better co- 
operation between the churches. The follow- 
ing members were named, with more to be ap- 
pointed later: Rev. D. C. Limbaugh for Texas, 
Rev. H. W. Foote for Louisiana, Rev. C. A. 
Langston for Georgia, Rev. C. M. Gray for 
South Carolina. 

The meeting then adjourned to a bountiful 
luncheon, charmingly served by the ladies of the 
church in true Southern style, with sugar-cane 
and other decorations typical of Louisiana. In 
the afternoon the newly formed Missionary 
Council met for private consultation. i 

Tuesday evening the closing session of the 
conference met, with a good audience to listen 
to a series of addresses on “The Unitarian Op- 
portunity in the South.” Rev. Messrs. John W. 
Day, C. A. Langston, R. B. Evatt of Dallas, and 
F. V. Hawley spoke, all very much to the 
point. Early Tuesday evening Dr. Eliot, Mr. 
Gray, Mrs. Fifield, and Miss Field left New 
Orleans for Northern Florida, to visit Mr. 
Gibson’s field of work. The other delegates, 
about twenty in all, departed on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

The conference is regarded by all who took 
part as most successful. The number of dele- 
gates and ministers present was unusually large, 
and very creditable, considering the great dis- 
tances which separate our churches. None of 
the visitors travelled less than twelve hours to 
get here, some were more than twenty-four hours 
on the way. The general impression given by 
the conference was of desire for hearty co-opera- 
tion and of reasonable hopefulness for the 
future. The brightest field for the spread of 
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Unitarlans seems to be in Texas. There is a 
@plendid work there ready for the hands of four 
or five strong ministers. Texas is growing, and 
has a cosmopolitan population, which is not 
conservative, as is the rest of the South. Tradi- 
tions there are being made now, and do not have 
to be overcome. Men are also needed else- 
where in the South; and in almost every State 
there are openings for a more liberal religion 
than has prevailed hitherto,—openings ready for 
men of courage, tact, and tenacity. 

The conference has been a great blessing to 
the New Orleans church at this time. Thisis the 
third time it has met here, the most recent occa- 
sion being in 1893, when Mr. Pierce was installed. 
It was most appropriate and fortunate that the 
present meeting should be the occasion of the 
dedication of the new church and of the new 
installation. The new planting begins with a 
renewed strength of purpose and consecration 
through the inspiration which the conference 
has brought to the church. The people within 
the church have been deeply stirred and en- 
couraged, and the community outside has had 
its attention calledto our movement. Dr. Eliot 


_and the other speakers made a most favorable 


impression upon the community, and many who 
did not hear the various addresses read the 
very full reports in the daily papers. 

. Such gatherings mean much to the scattered 
churches of our Southland, and give a lasting 
impulse and freshened hopefulness to our work. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: Rev. S. A. Eliot 
will conduct the Wednesday noon service in 
King’s Chapel on Wednesday, December 24. 


Dorchester: Rev. H. H. Saunderson of the 
Channing Church on Cottage Street has ac 
cepted a cal] to the Austin Street Church in 


Cambridgeport. ; 


Brookline, Mass.— First Parish: A bust 
of Rev. John Pierce, D.D., minister of the First 
Parish from 1787 to 1849, has been given to the 
parish by his daughter, Mrs. Henry V. Poor, 
and was seen on Sunday, December 14, for the 
first time. It is of white marble, and is the 
work of the well-known sculptor, C. E. Dallin. 
It makes an impressive addition to the increas- 
ing number of memorials in the meeting-house. 


Cambridgeport, Mass—Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson of Dorchester has accepted a call 
to the Austin Street Church. 


Concord, N.H.—Rev. L. H. Buckshorn: 
Our church has been undergoing extensive 
repairs during the fall and winter months. 
The matter has been in the hands of members 
of the Prudential Committee. The task has not 
only been an arduous one, but one of great dif- 
ficulty. It has been successfully carried through, 
and we shall occupy the church on the last Sun- 
day before Christmas. We all realize the 
amount of time and work our committee gave 
to the matter, and rejoice with them at the sat- 
isfactory finishing of the work. A special pro- 
gramme has been prepared for the rededica- 
tion of our church. The Women’s Alliance 
have held their monthly meetings. The pro- 
gramme is an attractive one, concerning itself 
chiefly with practical religious work and its 
inspiration. The attendance has been very 
large and encouraging. A sale was held last 
week, netting a very helpful sum. Our benevo- 
lent society held its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 3. The report of the work and the finances 
showed the need of this branch of our church 
work. We are in hopes that an associated 
bureau will be begun here, so that there may be 
more systematic handling of the charity prob- 
lem. The new Unitarian Club reports addi- 
tional members. Last winter its committee 
provided an. attractive programme for our 
monthly supper. It also arranged for a series 
of Sunday evening meetings. Its plan of work 
for this winter is along similar lines. Our ves- 

er services will begin on December 28, and be 
held every other Sunday. The young men of 
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the church have done splendid service, and we 
are proud of our younger men and women who 
ri: so nobly continuing the work begun by their 
elders. 


East Bridgewater, Mass.—First Parish, 
C, E. Ordway: The church has just completed 
the change in hymn-books from that published 
by the Unitarian Association in 1869 to “Hymns 
for Church and Home,” published by the Asso- 
ciation in 1899, a stride of thirty years forward; 
and minister and people are enjoying the new 
books. Evening services, which have been 
rather uncommon in the past, have been 
held since September with excellent suc- 
cess. The plan of these meetings has been 
somewhat unusual. There is plenty of hearty 
congregational singing, with a violin leading 
with the piano, two numbers by competent 
vocal or instrumental soloists, a brief devotional 
service, and a twenty-minute paper or address 
by a layman on some practical or current social 
or religious question, followed by a free discus- 
sion of twenty minutes by the audience. The 
discussion is informal, profitable, and interest- 
ing. Questions are asked and answered, and 
each meeting is really a local conference of the 
people. These meetings are held in the hall of 
the Parish House, and so more readily lend 
themselves to this plan. The attendance has 
been surprisingly good, and the services highly 
successful. Some of the subjects that have 
been handled are: “The Coal Strike, and the 
Duty of the Church Involved in it”; ‘*Will the 
Church Survive?” “A Study of Church Attend- 
ance and Religious Interest”; “Is it Ethically 
Right to try and unsettle Men’s Religious 
Beliefs?” “The New Education Applied to the 
Sunday-school”; “Religion and Public Spirit”; 
“The American Loyalists of the Revolution.” 

The Sunday-school is at present enjoying the 
services of an able chcrister, who drills the 
school in singing a half-hour at the opening of 
each session, with excellent results. The Alli- 
ance and Sewing Circleare holding their regular 
meetings and going forward in their programme 
and work, The Young Woman’s Mission is an 
organization which does things. It held a suc- 
cessful two days’ harvest festival and sale the 
last of September, a giving festival the week 
before Thanksgiving, which resulted in helping 
several poor families in town to a good dinner 
that day and two barrels and one box being 
sent to the Parker Memorial. It is now prepar- 
ing to send a quantity of clothing and bedding 
to Tuskegee. It also pays the salary of the 
teacher of the kindergarten class in the Sunday- 
school, raises money for various parish expenses, 
and maintains its bi-weekly study class pro- 
grammes. A Thanksgiving concert was given 
by the Sunday-school and choir Sunday evening 
after Thanksgiving, and the church joined ina 
union service at the Methodist church the Sun- 
day evening before. During the past six weeks 
the pastor has preached twice in Eastondale, 
and once in Satucket on Sunday afternoons. 


Farmington, Me.—On Thursday, Decem- | 


ber 11, at 7.30 o’clock, a large congregation 
assembled to take part in the services installing 
the new minister, Rev. A. H. Coar, as pastor of 
the Unitarian church. Rev. J. C. Perkins 
preached. Rev. W.F. Skerrye offered the prayer 
of installation, Addresses were made by Rev. 
E. R. Smith, Rev. George H. Badger, and Rev. 
Fred Lewis. Others who took part in the ser- 


vice were Rev, H. S. Kilborn ard Rev. W. P.| d 


Lord. 


Ithaca, N.Y .—First Unitarian Church, Rev. |’ 


C. W. Heizer: The service on Sunday morning, 
December 7, was devoted to the memory of 
Ezra Cornell, one of the founders of this church, 
who died Dec. 9, 1874. A large photograph of 
Mr. Cornell, by Robinson, has just been hung 
in the vestibule of the church, 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial Church, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord minister: The last two 
months have witnessed a gradual revival of in- 
terest throughout the parish, and there has been 
a constant increase in the congregations. The 
Sunday-school has exhibited even more rapid 
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growth. Several new features have been intro- 
duced. Mr. Reccord is conducting an adult class 
in Comparative Religion; and the primary de- 
partment has been reorganized as a kindergar- 
ten, a separate room having been set apart for 
it in the parish house. Teachers’ meetings are 
held fortnightly. 

The Channing Guild held a social on the 
evening of November 7. The Unity Club held 
its first meeting November 18, and has issued a 
very attractive programme for the winter. The 
Ladies’ Society held its annual Christmas sale 
December 10 and 11, and is arranging for a 
series of monthly socials to begin in January. 
The outlook for an active and profitable winter 
season is very encouraging. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—N. Seaver, Jr.: Although 
about fifty miles from the nearest Unitarian 
churches, Unity Church finds a helpful fellow- 
ship in the three Universalist churches in the 
Berkshire Valley, as may be. judged from the 
fact that good delegations from North Adams, 
Adams, and. Cheshire attended the first neigh- 
borhood rally of young people’s religious soci- 
eties on the stormy Sunday of December 7. Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock of Albany spoke on behalf 
of the Young People’s Religious Union.work; 
and two Universalist pastors, with laymen, rep- 
resented the Young People’s Christian Union. 
The meeting was such an encouraging success 
that others will follow in the churches named. 
Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn, who has been 
doing missionary work in the Berkshire Valley, 
being welcomed by union meetings in churches 
not of our faith, has recently visited and encour- 
aged Unity Church with good counsel and stir- 
ring addresses. He finds elements of unorgan- 
ized Unitarianism in every town, and endeavors 
to bring them into relations with Unity Church. 
Now that a through line of electrics is com- 
pleted to Great Barrington, our diocese is 
greatly extended. 


Sharon, Mass.—A memorial service in 
memory of Mrs. Emily O. Kimball, wife of the 
pastor, was held in the church on Sunday after- 
noon, November 23. Mrs, Kimball was at the 


Businees Notices. 


A Good Suggestion.—One of the cleverest sugges- 
tions for Christmas is that made to-day by the Paine 
Furniture Company in their announcement. in another 
column. They offer a Corner Chair, richly upholstered 
in damask, at a special Christmas price of only $12. It 
makes a gift at once beautiful,- useful, and enduring,— 
something that will be a daily enjoyment for 25 years to 
come. The price is remarkably low. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky. 


Deaths. 


At Shirley, rth inst., Jacob P. Hazen, aged 57 yrs. 22 
ays. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and othe special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FOR SALE 2.008) OF 008 
z ENGLISH HEXAPLA, 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, in fine leather binding and excel- 


lent condition, for half the cost. Can be seen at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, in care of Mr, George W. Fox. 
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time of her death the president of the Women’s 
Alliance in Sharon, and it was under the direc- 
tion of that body that the memorial service was 
held. The services were conducted by Mrs. 
Mary S. Brown, vice-president of the Women’s 
Alliance. Rev. A. J. Dyer, pastor of the (Or- 
thodox) Congregational church in Sharon, of- 
fered prayer. Chadwick’s hymn, “It singeth 
low in every heart,” was sung by the congrega- 
tion. The memorial address was made by Rev. 
B. H. Bailey of Malden, an almost lifelong 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. Kimball. 

Other addresses were then made by members 
of the various associations to which she had 
belonged while in Sharon. Mrs. Eliza L. 
White, president of the Fortnightly Club, the 
woman’s literary club of the town, spoke of her 
interest in its work, her faithful attendance at 
its meetings even after health and strength had 
begun to fail, and of the affection and gratitude 
with which she was regarded by its members. 
Mr. George Kempton spoke of her as president 
of the Equal Rights Club in Hartford and as a 
member of the Suffrage League in Sharon. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of which Mrs. Kimball was a member, was rep- 
resented by the president of the Sharon Union, 
Mrs. Agnes P. Haske]. Mrs. Haskel said, when- 
ever Mrs. Kimball was asked to do anything 
for the organization or help out a meeting, her 
cheerful acquiescence was beautiful to see. 
And, especially when invited to lead in the open- 
ing devotional services, she made them not a 
formality, but an offering direct out of the heart. 
She seemed to feel that her time for work in 
this world was short, and whatsoever her hand 
found to do she tried to do it with all her might. 

Mrs. Mary S. Brown spoke of her as a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Alliance. She was one of 
the gathering at Saratoga which originated the 
movement, and started the Hartford Branch, 
and was for several years its president. On 
being chosen president of the Sharon Branch a 
year ago, she entered enthusiastically into its 
work, laying out a printed programme for its 
meetings, securing good speakers and getting in 
new members. 

In connection with her own remarks Mrs. 
Brown read a letter from Mrs. Lizzie C. Baker 
of Hartford, Conn., giving an appreciative 
account of Mrs. Kimball’s work for the young. 
She was superintendent of the Sunday-school 
there during all the ten years of her husband’s 
pastorate, organizing it at first with three mem- 
bers, and building it up to over a hundred. 
Mrs. Kimball’s last public words were given to 
the Sharon Sunday-school. Mrs. Brown closed 
by reading an original poem written for the occa- 
sion. 


Sterling, Mass.—Rev, L. Fletcher Snapp: 
The Unitarian Men’s Club met at Sterling Inn 
December 2, and enjoyed dinner. Seven new 
members were admitted at a business meeting 
after the dinner. Arthur P. Rugg was intro- 
duced, and spoke on “The New England Town 
Meeting,” giving its origin and bringing out its 
advantages by contrasting the meetings with 
the methods of local government in the South 
and West. He dwelt with special emphasis 
upon the prominent features as a training 
school for good, intelligent citizenship. Rev L. 
Fletcher Snapp presided. The club has a mem- 
bership of forty-four. A very attractively deco- 
rated Christmas calendar has been issued by 
the First Parish, giving notices of the Christmas 
festival and many activities of the season. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: At the last meeting of the 
Church of the Messiah Club twenty-five gentle- 
men connected with the church were present, 

«These meetings are held down town at the 
luncheon hour, and furnish a useful opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance and discussion. 

The general subject for the meetings of the 
Eliot Branch Alliance is “Religion in Art.” 
Fourteen members of the Alliance, together 
with seven from the Church of the Unity Branch, 
attended the meeting of the Anna D. Sparks 
Alliance in Alton November 11. 

Thanksgiving services were held this year in 
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the Church of the Messiah in commemoration 
of the sixty-eighth anniversary of the founding 
of the church. On account of this special sig- 
nificance of Thanksgiving Day it has been de- 
cided to have the church open every year on 
this day, and thus to emphasize in the public 
mind the work of the Unitarian churches in this 
city. 

Morning prayers are now conducted at Wash- 
ington University by various ministers in turn. 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Uni- 
tarian clergymen have officiated each a week. 
Mr. Day conducted the services during the 
first week in December. 

This church was represented by its pastor at 
the meeting of the Southern Conference and at 
the installation of Rev. Henry W. Foote in 
New Orleans. The church in New Orleans is 
one year older than the Church of the Mes- 
siah, and the relation between the churches has 
at times been very close. 

The Sunday-school held its usual Thanks- 
giving festival on November 26. The children 
of the Mission School were present, and a gen- 
erous supply of harvest gifts was sent to the 
school. 

The Mission Free School has moved into the 
large house, 2737 Locust Street, which has been 
known as the Hargadine Mansion. The Mis- 
sion School is larger than for many years, be- 
tween fifty and sixty children being given a 
home. This school was the first free secular 
school ever established west of the Mississippi, 
and is known not only in St. Louis, but 
throughout the State, as the best institution of 
the kind in the city. The building it now oc- 
cupies was for many years known as the finest 
residence in St. Louis, and the work of the 
school has already enlarged in consequence of 
the change to more commodious and convenient 
quarters. The school is under the direction of 
a board of managers consisting of ladies con- 
nected with the Church of the Messiah, and is 
supported by funds contributed by members of 
that church. The children attend the church 
Sunday-school, and form a class under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Heron. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The December meeting of 
the Twin City Liberal Sunday School Union 
was held at Unity Church, St. Paul, on Tuesday, 
December 2. A supper was served to the mem- 
bers by the ladies of the church.’ The meeting 
was presided over by Rev. A. R. Tillinghast, 
and Rev. J. J. Caldwell offered the prayer. The 
address of the evening was given by Rev. Henry 
B. Taylor, his subject being “Christmas and its 
Observance.” Mr. Taylor in his address traced 
the history of the Christmas celebration from 
its origin in ancient times, telling of similar occa- 
sions among the Romans and the celebration of 


Poor time 
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Yule-tide by the Northmen. He pictured at 
length Christmas in Old England with the mer- 
riment of its Lord of Misrule, the bountiful 
dinners of the great nobles to all their retainers, 
the Christmas pantomime and other customs. 

The subject for discussion for the evening 
was “The Celebration of Christmas in the 
Sunday-school.” Representatives from seven 
churches took part, and told of their plans for 
Christmas this year. Many useful suggestions 
were offered, which the members promised to 
profit by. The next meeting will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, some 
date next month. Arthur J. Edwards, Secre- 
tary. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion, etc., for current expenses from May I to 
Dec. 1, 1902: — 


Massachusetts Charitable Fite Society...... 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, ewto 
Centre). bua sade se sereeuinaelsceisjenal on 10.08 
Sunday-school, Vineyard Haven oa 2.50- 
Sunday-school, Walpole .... +... sees sseesere -0e 4.59 
Hawes Congregational Church, South Boston. on 25.10 
Sunday-school, Lawrence (additional) . 00 
Sunday-school, Quincy.... ese sees eee 50 
Sunday-school, Arlington St. Church .. ae 23.05 
Sunday-school, First Unitarian Church, ere, 00 
Sunday-school, Christ PEEL Dorchester.. ASRGRS 37.87 
Sunday-school, Brookline........- ndbe, 33.33 
Sunday-school, Arlington..... 25.00 
Sunday-school, Concord, N.H..... 20.53 
Sunday-school, First Con regational “Church, 
amaica Plain, Miss Ellis’s Class, $4,625 
iss Burge’s Class, $11 06. 15.68 
pease eens ees Congress onal 
ilton.. as 10.06 
West Newton. .::. -+coeecden ee sa oneosneaea 85.65 
ponder schol. First Religious eOciEtys AGES ;: 
auaelraels 33.81 
Unity. Suadaecchoan ‘Springfield. 20.00 
Sunday-school, Kennebunk, Me... 10.00 
Sunday-school, Hopedale........ 10.00 
Sunday-school, First Congrega' 
W BeEdlord sevin vecciseae space ccstiess enciden a 5.00 
Sunday-school, First Coie: Somerville, (Har- 
vest Festival). 1.50 
Sunday-school Natick.. 1.38 
Con regational churches in South’ ‘Natick’ at 
nion cheeses Service. . : ase 11.35 
Wide Awake Club, Norwell A sane 6.60 
lina gies First Parish. mite 
bts 23.52 
Lenda hand Club of” Unity Church, Brockton, 5.00 
EASTER OFFERINGS 
From Sunday-schools at Winchester, $6.00; 
Saco, Me., $5.00; oward Sunday-school, 
$20.00; First Parish, Beverly, $11.00; Needham, 
7.80 5 ‘Lawrence Sunday-school, Hudson, $5.50; 
ew South Church, Sey Malden, $4.04; 
Danvers, $3.71; Rando ph, $3.85; First Eccle- 
siastical Society, Brooklyn, Conn., $2.00; First 
Religious Society, Roxbury, $12.. 93 Unity Sun- 
day-school, SunnenelG, #6. 303 Woswel Br 174 
Beachmont, $2.25. - 09-17 
Friend, Brattleboro -. 10,00 
Miss Mary VRBO 10.00 
The Misses Farnham.. 10.00 
$619.17 


H. PICKERING, Zyeas., 
156 Oliver Street. 
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Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin” engraved on the works, and is 


guaranteed against original defect of every character. 


A booklet about 


watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois, 
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Arthur Lincoln. 


_ The death of Mr. Lincoln, former president 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
brother of F. H. Lincoln, Esq., the present 
treasurer, takes from our earthly fellowship one 
of three brothers who have been most steadfast 
supporters of our cause. 

He was born in Hingham, Feb. 16, 1842, 
and was graduated at Harvard College in 
1863, He studied at the Harvard Law School 
from March, 1864, until July, 1865, acting as 
proctor in the college at the same time. He 
was admitted to the bar June 16, 1865, and Jan. 
1, 1866, he entered the office of Lothrop & 
Bishop. A year later he opened an office and 
practised law alone until Nov. 23, 1867, when he 
associated himself with Lothrop and Bishop at 
2 Pemberton Square. The firm continued until 
1879, when it was dissolved. Since that time 
Mr..Lincoln had practised law without a part- 
Latterly his attention had been given 
mostly to large estates, of which he was a 
trustee. 

Mr. Lincoln was the Memorial Day orator at 
Hingham in 1876, represented the First Plym- 
outh District in the House of Representatives 
in 1879 and 1880. On July 30, 1877, he was 
commissioned judge advocate on the staff of 
Brig. Gen. Eben Sutton of the Second Brigade, 
M. V. M., and resigned March 3, 1882. Mr. 
Lincoln was appointed a member of the Ballot 
Law Commission by Gov. Wolcott in 1897, was 
reappointed by Gov. Crane, and was chairman 
of the board at the time of his death. 

He had been manager, secretary, and treas- 
urer of the Boston Dispensary, holding the last- 
named office till his death. He was the senior 
director of the institution. He had also been 
treasurer of the Industrial School for Girls at 
Dorchester, clerk and treasurer of the propri- 
etors of the Social Law Library, trustee of 
Derby Academy, Hingham, president of the 
Hingham Public Library Corporation, trustee 
of the State Library, director of the Hingham 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, trustee of the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, and was a member 
of the Bostonian Society, the Unitarian Club, 
the St. Botolph Club, the Union Club, and the 
Oakley Country Club. He had been a director 
of the Alumni Association of Harvard since 
1872, with the exception of the years 1882 and 
1883, when he was secretary, and had been 
secretary of the Harvard class of ’63 since its 
graduation. He was a member of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston. A year ago he was 
elected an overseer of Harvard College. As his 
brother, Solomon Lincoln, was at that time 
president of the board of overseers, the election 
was a rare tribute to his character and token of 
the esteem in which he was held by his brethren 
of the alumni. 

The funeral was held last Saturday morning 
in Arlington Street Church. In spite of the 
driving snow-storm there was a large attendance 
of distinguished men, many of them representing 
an older generation. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. There was 
no address; but the service was devout and im- 
pressive, made so in part by the rendering of 
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The following anagram is worthy of Disraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature”: ‘Pilate’s question 
to our Saviour, ‘What is truth ?’ stands thus in 
the Latin Vulgate: ‘Quid est veritas.’ These 
letters transposed make ‘Est vir qui adest,’—‘It 
is the man before thee.’” 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 


sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress Street - - - 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’ 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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FOR XMAS. 


What do you say to a Corner Chair for Christmas? 
Here is a thing that is both beautiful and useful, an article 
of constant daily enjoyment, something that will last a 
quarter of a century, and bean ever-present reminder of its 
donor, 

You can buy a Corner Chair at any price, but it is not 
worth while to put less than $12 into its purchase. This is 
the limit of wise economy. 

Here is the special $12 chair that we have built for our 
Holiday trade. The finish is mahogany, and the covering is 
damask. We mount the chair on very light, stout castors 
to roll easily to any part of the room. It is very attractive. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


BY 


Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 


New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


Price 50 Cents. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


Boston 


1902-1903 
Succeeding *‘Unity Pulpit ’’ 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children. 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Debt. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Talking. 272 Congress Street, - - - “Boston. 
What shall We do with Our [loney ? 

Hearing. 


Glad to be Alive. 
The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 


Theodore Parker to 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


(By Rev. Robert 


1. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming King- 
dom of God. 


Send Sor a shecimen copy. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. A Handsom e : Rug 


MAKES A VERY ACCEPTABLE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Fine Daghestans, Shirvans, Kazacs, and 
Ghengies, $5, $10, $15, $20 


Royal Wiltons Axminsters Smyrnas 
$1.25 to $7.50 ! 


Our neighbors! well, they’re hard to beat ! 
I hate to make complaint; 
But half the people in our St. 
Would aggravate a St. 
— The Philadelphia Press. 


A traveller in the West Country, driving past 
a monument on a hill, asked the driver to 
whose memory it was erected. The answer 
was, “It was put up in memory of a gentleman 
who wrote the Bible.” The person thus re- 
ferred to was William Tyndale. 


The late Dr. S. was obliged to resign from 
the Maritime Synod with a pension on account 
of his increasing age. But he was not recon- 
ciled. A friend tried to comfort him. “You 
ought to take a reasonable view of the matter, 
doctor. There is no use flying in the face of 
Providence.” “Providence!” echoed the doc- 
tor. “Hoot, mon! Providence had naething 
ava to do wi’ it. ’Twas the MacCurdys, the 
Archibalds, and the de’il!” 


Quickness in repartee is credited to Pader- 
ewski by the New York Zimes. A gentleman 
once introduced the pianist to the champion 
polo-player of England, and added: “I trust 
you will be good friends; for you are both 
leaders of your separate professions, though 
they are, of course, very different.” “Not so 
very different,” quickly responded the great 
pianist. “My new friend is a dear soul who 
plays polo, whereas I ama dear Pole who plays 
solo,” 


To accommodate those who will be unable to visit 
our establishment, we shall be pleased to send 
an assortment by express for your inspection 


JOHN H. PRAY. & SONS CO. 


Pray Building, Washiny «r »owSt., Opp. Boylston 


New England Mutual “OLLOTT See 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY| © OE es on 


Mrs. Crockett and her daughter had gone to 
the exhibition and stood before a painting which 
represented a soldier, pale and exhausted, with 
hollow cheeks and staring eyes. On the gilded 
plate in the frame were the words, “After the At: 
tack of Liitzen.” “What is ‘Liitzen, Mary 


Anne?” asked Mrs. Crockett, in a héarse whis- POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN, 
per. Mary Anne admitted that she did not know. | assets ppBeghe 1otrrs sess secseaee sane ese $30,924,972.41| Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 
«Well, anyway,” said Mrs. Crockett, with con- LIABILITIES..... waeeeence sccc over cnabesse . AF MGIjATATA For Vertical Writing = 1045 
Eu be 4 5 3 —_— (Verticular), 1046 (Vertisraph), 
viction, “it’s a terrible disease. I can see that $3,043,498.27 1047 (Multiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with Court-House Series-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 
or, without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. & 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ¢ 
J ERED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. Educational. 
S. F. TRULL, pecreay. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. ; 


| Can Sell Your Real Estate. jot tenant ete aaa 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and . FOR BOYS , 

learn how. Est.’96, Highestreferences, Offices in x4 cities. a 

W. M. Ostrander, 2057 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
ee | teaching. Scholarships. 


FREE LOTS to build on and other benefits, to settlers F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
od dark Se eat eee haga desire nee : 
ealthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated healt! . at i! 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 00 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public Meadville Theological Sch 1. ‘ 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church | Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va, | Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorens 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 

others. Send for catalogue to 

President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


easy enough without anybody telling me.” 


A village postmaster, who did not like to con- 
fess ignorance of anything, was once teased by 
some young fellows from the city. “It’s pretty 
dead up here Mr. Pratt,” said one. “I suppose 
you people don’t know the war’s over.” “Oh, 
yes, we do,” said the postmaster. “We read all 
that goes on in the papers.” “There are some 
things that aren’t in the papers,” said another 
fellow. “I don’t believe you know when Shake- 
speare died.” ‘Well, no,” said the postmaster, 
“JT didn’t know that he was dead; but I heard 
last week he was pretty low.” 


The crop of Shaw stories seems inexhaust- 
ible. The following is said to have occurred 
when the secretary was in business in Iowa. 
“Mr. Shaw,” said a neighbor, “the telephone 
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pear ONS ‘ MAssacuusEtTTs, West Newton. 


(eof : Bi RR The Allen School. th year Sept, 24, s09: 
Seale is going to place ts pole in ‘front of IMPROVED. 7 oY Training of a cultured home, enteh weaned 4h i 
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